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1) The figures for Ceylon in Table A 23 on 
page 137 concerning the pupil -teacher ratio 
of primary education should be replaced by 
the following: 



1950 35 

1955 33 

1960 3 1 

1964 28 

These figures cover pre -primary and 
primary education at the first level, as well 
as general and vocational education at the 
second level. Separate data on primary and 
secondary level are not available , 

2) In Table A 20 on page 128, the data given 
for the first level include figures for pre- 
primary and primary, as well as general and 
vocational secondary education. 
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The Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia published in 
1966 a Review of Educational Progress in the Asian Region (Bulletin, 
Vol, I, No. I, September 1966) with statistical data on education in 
the region up to 1963. The present review presents statistical data 
covering the period 1950-1965 and, where data were available, the 
period up to 1967 . 

The review is in three parts: Part I is a summary analysis of 
the main magnitudes of educational progress, and Part II consists of 
31 statistical tables. A selected list of documents containing educa- 
tional statistics which were used in the preparation of the review 
comprises Part III. 

Statistical tables presented in Part II of the review are distin- 
guished from statistical tables which accompany the text by prefixing 
A to each table number (page 65 onwards). 

Data relating to Japan are included only in those statistical 
tables in Part II which present data for individual countries. The 
first part of the review and the statistical tables therein, as well as 
the regional aggregates (pages 65-68), are limited to Member States 
which are participating in the Karachi Plan for universal compulsory 
education; namely, Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Republic 
of China, India, Indonesia, Iran, Republic of Korea, Laos, Malaysia, 
Mongolia, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Re- 
public of Viet -Nam . 

The omission of a country’s name in a table, or the appear- 
ance of the symbol of '‘data not available” (...) against the name of 
the country, does not necessarily signify that the data do not exist, 
but that they were unavailable to the Regional Office at the time the 
review was prepared. 

In a publication of this nature which seeks to bring together 
data from a variety of sources, some discrepancies are unavoidable, 
while possible improvements will doubtless suggest themselves to the 
careful reader . The Regional Office will receive with appreciation 
additional information, as well as suggestions for improvement or 
for correcting any errors of omission or commission. All informa- 
tion may be sent to Unesco, P.O. Box 1425, Bangkok, Thailand. 
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Part I 



REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF 
EDUCATION IN THE ASIAN REGION 

Introduction 



Population 

The 1967 population of the Asian region is estimated at 985 million. 
It is growing at a rate of over 25 per cent every ten years, and more than 40 
per cent of the population are under 15 years of age. The demographic studies 
of the United Nations — on the present levels and future trends in mortality, 
fertility and population growth indicate that the rapid population increase in the 
region is likely to continue at the present pace up to, and probably beyond, the 
year 2000. 

Member countries of the Asian region have established a common goal 
of providing at least seven years of free and compulsory education to all 
children — . The enormity of the task, in enrolment alone, becomes readily 
apparent by making a simple projection. The population of the region was 824 
million in 1960. Should it continue to grow at just 25 per cent every decade, it 
would reach 1 288 million in 1980, and 2 012 million by the year 2000. If there 
were about 330 million children under the age of 15 in 1960, there could be 805 
million in the year 2000. Ten years after that, or four decades from now, the 
total population under 15 years of age would approach 1 006 million . 

The rapid population increase is the result of large reductions in mor- 
tality in most countries of the region, while fertility has remained almost con- 
stant, and at a high level . The crude death rate for the period 1960-67 is esti- 
mated at 17 per thousand population, compared with 10 and 9 per thousand for 
Europe and Northern America respectively over the same period. The down- 
ward trend in mortality has continued and it may not be long before most coun- 
tries attain levels in expectation of life comparable to those of more advanced 
regions . The reduction in the levels of mortality which has already taken place 
in the developing countries within a relativelv short period is without parallel 
in demographic history. There are countries in the region, such as Ceylon and 
the Republic of China, which have added, since the pre-war years, nearly twenty 



1/ In this and subsequent references, regional aggregates include countries 
participating in the Karachi Plan and do not include Japan (see preface). 

2 / Bibliographical references are found in Part III, beginning on page 192. 

3 / This is discussed in detail in the section on the Karachi Plan. 



years to the expectation of life at birth. Because of the young age structure, 
the crude death rate in some developing countries is now even lower than that 
of the more advanced countries. 

The crude birth rate during the period 1960-67 is estimated at 42 per 
thousand population, more than twice as high as the rates for Europe and 
Northern America (19 and 21 per thousand, respectively). Although there are 
large gaps in present information on the levels and patterns of fertility in Asian 
countries it appears that population growth has become a function of fertility 
only . Despite the increasing attention being devoted to problems of population 
policy, however, no substantial reductions in fertility are expected to take 
place within the next few years. 

It is of interest to note that according to a report — of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), the follow- 
ing ten countries of the Asian region either are operating programmes in 
family planning; or have officially decided to do so: Ceylon, the Republic of 
China, India, Indonesia, Iran, the Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Nepal, Paki- 
stan and Singapore. 

Table 1 shows the current differences in the levels of fertility, morta- 
lity and population growth among major regions U of the world. 



Table 1. Crude birth and death rates, and annual rate of population 
increase, selected regions, averages for 1960-67 



Region 


Birth rate 
(per thousand) 


Death rate 
(per thousand) 


Annual rate of 
population 
increase (%) 


Europe 


19 


10 


0.9 


Northern America 


21 


9 


1.4 


Africa 


46 


22 


2.4 


Latin America 


40 


12 


2.9 


Asian region 


42 


17 


2.5 


Soiree: United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1967. The data for the Asian 


region are estimated, based on information contained in the 


publication . 







1/ Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 25th Session, Singapore, 
15-28 April 1969. Activities of the Ecafe Secretariat in the field of 
population . Bangkok, 1969. 12 p. ~~ 



2/ In this and subsequent tables, the classifications of major regions, except 

for the Asian Region, refer to those used in the Unesco Statistical 
Yearbook. 



Table 2 presents population projections for different regions of the 
world. A notable feature of the developing regions, including Asians the 
large proportion of population in the school-age group. In 1960, about 43 per 
cent of the total population in the Asian region was in the age group 5-24 years, 
compared with 31 per cent for Europe and 34 per cent for Northern America. 
While in the developed regions the proportion of population in the age group 
5-24 years shows a downward trend, in the developing regions it is on the 
increase. 

Table 2. Total population, percentage in age group 5- 24 years 
and decennial rate of increase, selected regions, 

1960, 1970 and 1980 



Region 


Year 


Total 

population 

(millions) 


Percentage Decennial rate of 
in age increase, 1950-80 

group 5-24 (in percentage) 


Europe 


1960 


425 


31.3 


8.4 




1970 


454 


31.9 


6.9 




1980 


479 


30.3 


5.6 


Northern America 


1960 


199 


33.6 


19.6 




1970 


227 


37.3 


14.2 




1980 


262 


35.9 


15.4 


Africa 


1960 


273 


45.2 


23.2 




1970 


346 


45.3 


26.8 




1980 


449 


45.4 


29.8 


Latin America 


1960 


212 


43.6 


30.9 




1970 


283 


44.2 


33.3 




1980 


378 


44.9 


33.6 


Asian region 


1960 


824 


43. 1 


25.4 




1970 


1 064 


45.3 


29.2 




1980 


1 370 


45.7 


28.7 



The implications for educational development of a rapidly expanding 
school-age population are evident. The developing regions have to devote an 
increasing share of their limited resources to creating additional educational 
facilities for the new population even while they must endeavour to clear the 
backlog of illiteracy and inadequate schooling. Free from this pressure, the 
developed countries are able to allocate resources to extending the scope of 
education while maintaining an almost constant level of educational expenditure 
in relation to national income. 

As a drastic illustration of this point, the data for Japan are reproduced 
on the next page. 
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School enrolment and expenditure in education in Japan 



Year 


Total enrolment, all levels 

Number As % of total 

(thousands) population 


Enrolment ratio 

<%) y 


Public expenditure 
in education as % 
of national income 


1950 


18 675 


22.5 


99.5 


4.8 


1955 


21 319 


24.0 


99.9 


6. 1 


1960 


22 440 


24. 1 


99.9 


5. 1 


1965 


21 907 


22.4 


99.8 


5.8 


1966 


21 405 


21.7 


99.8 


5.7 



Source: Table compiled from information supplied to Unesco and data obtained 
from official publications . 

1/ Compulsory education, i.e., grades I-IX, age group 6-14. 



Educational attainme nt and literacy 

Data on educational attainment and literacy are generally sparse. The 
data which are available have to be interpreted subject to a variety of limita- 
tions arising from differing classifications, definitions and reference periods. 
They are particularly not amenable for use in making inter -country compari- 
sons. Despite these limitations, certain salient features of the situation in the 
region can be identified. 

At around 1960, it is estimated that there were more than 300 million 
illiterates in the Asian Region. Estimates for around 1950 and around 1960 in- 
dicate that, although the actual number of adult illiterates has increased 
slightly, from about 307 to 315 million, the illiteracy rate has been conside- 
rably reduced, from about 76 per cent to about 67 per cent. 

Table A 4 (see page 71) presents data on the number of illiterates and 
percentage of illiteracy by sex, in the population 15 years and over J/. Despite 
the reduction in illiteracy achieved in every country during recent years, seven 
countries still have illiteracy rates of over 70. There is a large disparity 
reaching over 30% in some cases, in the literacy rates for men and women. 
In the region, just 5 countries have illiteracy races for men of over 70 per 
cent, while 11 countries have over 70 per cent illiteracy rates for women. In 
the absence of widespread and sustained programmes of adult literacy, the 
literacy level of the population is largely determined by the development of 
schooling facilities. There is therefore to be found a close correlation between 
literacy rates by age -groups (estimates presented in Table A 5) and enrolment 
ratios over a period of time (Table A 10). Exceptions to this generalization are 



y In TablesA 4 and A 5, the data for some countries indicated in the Tables 
are based on estimates (see also footnotes to the Tables). 
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provided by countries which have carried out extensive programmes of adult 
literacy, for example Indonesia and Mongolia. Indonesia, in particular, seems 
to have waged a strong literacy campaign also in the school -age groups, parti- 
cularly the age group 10 -19, since illiteracy ratios are low despite a relatively 
low enrolment ratio. 

Table A 6 (p. 77) shows such data as are available on educational attain- 
ment of the population 25 years and over. The general picture which emerges 
is characterized by the very low proportion of the population with post -primary 
education . Those with complete secondary education form less than 5 per cent 
of the total population in nearly every country. Population with higher educa- 
tion is one per cent or less of the total population except in the Republic of 
China (3.3 per cent) and the Philippines (3.5 per cent). 

Data on education by economic sectors are available for only a few 
countries in the region. They are presented for four countries in Table 3 be- 
low. The general situation in these countries is not unlike the conditions 
found in many other countries in the region at corresponding levels of educa- 
tional development. Strikingly illustrated in these data is the heavy weight of 
illiteracy and inadequate schooling in the agricultural sector and occupations 
closely connected with agriculture. 



Table 3 (a). Pakistan 1961 : Ratio of Civilian Labour Force (L.F.) by sectors 

of the Economy and Education (per 10,000 employees) 



S. No. 


Particulars 


Both sexes 


Male 


Female 




Total Labour Force 
thereof: 


10 000 


10 000 


10 000 


1 


Nil or below primary level 


8 723 


8 570 


9 747 


i) 


in agricultural L.F„ 


6 739 


6 500 


8 338 


ii) 


in non -agricultural Li F . 


1 984 


2 070 


1 409 


2 


Primary (class V passed) 
and above 


1 27 7 


1 430 


253 


i) 


in agricultural L.F. 


681 


758 


1 64 


ii) 


in non -agricultural L.F. 


596 


672 


89 


Source: "Education and Supply of Manpower in Pakistan 1961-66" Part I, by 

R.A. Karwanski, Government of Pakistan, Planning Division 
(Mirneo). 
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The educational structure 



For interpreting the aggregate data presented in this review it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the national education systems in the region vary in 
their structures and the levels and stages in which they are divided. Data re- 
lating to enrolment, output, retention rates etc. have to be seen in the context 
of these variations in the educational structure . 

The usual or legal age at which children are admitted to formal school- 
ing differs, but the most common ages of entry are 6 years (12 countries) and 
7 years (four countries). 1/ The duration of primary schooling ranges from 
four to seven years, the most common types being a six -year course (10 coun- 
tries), and a five-year course (5 countries). The total duration of school -level 
education varies from 10 to 13 years; a twelve -year course being the most 
common (10 countries). 

Table 4 on the next page shows the organization of the national education 
systems . 

The countries also differ widely in their present stage of educational 
development in terms of enrolments and output. Recognizing the varying 
levels of development and in order to ’’facilitate visualization of educational 
development in the region as a whole in a way that also takes account of the 
variety of needs and prospects of the countries”, the Asian Model of Education- 
al Development U grouped the developing countries of the region in three 
Groups with reference to the time in which they are likely to achieve at 
least seven years of universal compulsory education. Accordingly, the coun- 
tries may be considered in the following Groups: 3/ 

Group A : Afghanistan, Laos, Nepal; 

Group B: Burma, Cambodia, India, Indonesia, Iran, Mongolia, 

Pakistan, Republic of Viet -Nam; 

Group C : Ceylon, Republic of China, Republic of Korea, Malaysia, 

Philippines, Singapore, Thailand. 



In actual fact, a substantial number of children who are above or below the 
age of entry are enrolled, and the age composition of the enrolled popu- 
lation in each grade is considerably diverse. For data on this point re- 
ference may be made to: "Review of educational progress in the Asian 

Region" . Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia , 
Vol. I, No. 1 (September 1966) 150 p. pp. 15-16. 

Unesco. An Asian Model of Educational Development: perspective for 

1965-80 Paris, 1966. (The document was presented to, and published in 
the form approved by, the Conference of Ministers of Education and 
Ministers Responsible for Economic Planning of Member States in Asia, 
22-29 November 1965, Bangkok). 



1 / 



2 / 



3/ 



f ERIC 



Japan is not included in the Groups. 
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Table 4. National education systems in the Asian region 







First 


level 


Second 


level 


(general) 


Country 


Entrance 


Duration (Years! 


Entrance 


Duration (Years) 




age 


Total 


Sub-divisions 


age 


Total 


Sub-divisions 


Afghanistan 


7 


6 


3-3 


13 


6 


3-3 


Burma J 


6 


4 


- 


10 


3/5 


3-2 


Cambodia 


6 


6 


3-3 


12 


7 


4-3 


Ceylon 


5 


5 


- 


10 


7 


4-3 


China 


6 


6 




12 


6 


3-3 


(Taiwan) 


India** 


6 


5/7/3 


5-3 


13/14 


4/5 


2-2, 3-2 


Indonesia 


6 


6 


- 


12 


6 


3-3 


Iran 


7 


8 


- 


15 


4 


•w> 


Japan 


6 


6 


- 


12 


6 


3-3 


Korea, 


6 


6 


_ 


12 


6 


3-3 


Rep. of 


Laos 


6 


6 


- 


12 


7 


4-3 


Malaysia 


6 


6 


- 


12 


7 


3-2-2 


4 

Mongolia 

£ 


8 


8/4 


- 


12 


3 




Nepal 0 


6 


5 


- 


11 


5 


3-2 


Pakistan 


5/6 


5 


- 


10/11 


7 


5-2 


Philippines 


7 


6 


4-2 


13 


4 


2-2 


Singapore 

Thailand^ 


6 


6 


- 


12 


6 


4-2 


7 


7 


4-3 


14 


5 


3-2 


Viet -Nam, 


6 


5 


3-2 


11 


7 


A-X 


Rep . of 



In the current reorganization, the primary level is to be 
5 years followed by 4 years of lower secondary and 2 years 
of . secondary , the total duration of school-level education 
being 11 years. 



The patterns differ from State to State but the most com- 
mon are 5 years for first level or 8 years divided into 
5-3 or 7 years for first level. The duration of second 
level changes accordingly to make either 11 or 12 years of 
school-level education. 



3. Iran: 



4. Mongolia: 

5. Nepal: 

6. Thailand: 



The reorganization underway envisages five years of pri- 
mary education followed by three years of orientation 
cycle leading to secondary level. 

"complete" primary school is of eight years' duration while 
"incomplete" primary school is four years. 

Grades 11 and 12 form intermediate classes and are part of 
colleges . 

Until 1962, first level education was four years. In 1962 
it was extended to seven years. The data for Thailand 
appearing in all the relevant Tables refer to seven-year 
first level education. 
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The distribution of the total population and the total school enrolments 
in 1967 by Groups is as follows: 

Asian Region Group A Group B Group C 
Total population (%) 100 3,0 83.2 13.8 

Total enrolment, all levels (%) 100 0.9 77.9 21.2 



Expansion of Education : enrolments and institutions 

The expansion of school enrolments with consequent increase in the 
teaching force and the number of educational institutions continues to dominate 
the educational landscape in Asia. 

Table 5 presents regional data on educational expansion over the period 
of seventeen years, from 1950 to 1967. Total school enrolments nearly tripled, 
increasing from 49.9 million in 1950 to 140.1 million in 1967. During the same 
period, the number of teachers also nearly tripled, increasing from 1.4 million 
in 1950 to 4.1 million in 1967. The number of primary and secondary schools 
more than doubled, from 380 thousand in 1950 to 810 thousand in 1967, 



Table 5 . Total number of students enrolled , teaching staff and educational 
institutions, all levels of education, the Region, 1950-1967 





Students enrolled 


Teaching staff 


17 

Institutions — ' 


Year 


Numbers 

(millions) 


Index 
(1950 = 100) 


Numbers 

(Thousands) 


Index 

(1950=100) 


Numbers 

(Thousands) 


Index 

(1950=100) 


1950 


49.9 


100 


1 427 


100 


380 


100 


1955 


65.0 


130 


1 976 


138 


499 


131 


1960 


89.4 


179 


2 724 


191 


629 


165 


1965 


126.4 


253 


3 670 


257 


763 


200 


1967 


140. 1 


280 


4 057 


284 


810 


213 



Table 6 shows by index number the growth of school enrolments in re- 
lation to school-age population. During the period under review, school-age 
population (5-24 years) rose by 52 per cent and school enrolments by 180 per 
cent. This constituted an increase of 84 per cent in the proportion of population 
in the age group 5-24 years enrolled in schools at all levels, from 17.3 per cent 
to 31.9 per cent. The rate of increase of enrolments has increased in each five- 
year period, as has the rate of increase of the enrolment ratio (except for the 
period 1960-65). 



1/ First and second levels of education only. 
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Table 6. Increase in population and enrolment, 1950-67 

(Index 1950 = 100) 



Year 


School-age 
population 
(5-24 years) (a) 


Student 
enrolment, 
all levels (b) 


Ratio 

<b)/(a) 


1950 


100 


100 


1,00 


1955 


109 


130 


1.19 


1960 


123 


179 


1.46 


1965 


143 


253 


1.77 


1967 


152 


280 


1.84 



Trends in the relationship between enrolment and population growth may 
also be illustrated by the average annual rate of increase of both these series, 
as set out in Table 7. 



Table 7. Average annual rate of increase, population (5-24) and enrolment 

at all levels, Asian region, 1950-67 (percentage) 



Period 


Population 
(5-24 years) 


Enrolment., 
all levels 


1950-55 


1.8 


5.4 


1955-60 


2.3 


6.6 


1960-65 


3. 1 


7.2 


1965-67 


3. 1 


5.3 



Table 8 gives comparative data for other regions of the world and shows 
the considerable gap between Asia and the more advanced regions of Europe and 
Northern America. In 1965, for example, 30.6 per cent of the school-age popu- 
lation was enrolled in schools in the Asian region, compared with 58.0 per cent 
for Europe and 74.1 per cent for Northern America. If the enrolment ratio 
grows at the same pace, of just less than 1 per cent point per year as registered 
over the period 1950-67, it will take about 27 years for the Asian region to 
achieve the enrolment ratio attained by Europe in 1965, and some 44 years to 
reach that of Northern America . 



Table 8, Percentage of population enrolled, selected regions, 

1950, 1960 and 1965 



Region 


Enrolment, all levels, 
Year as percentage of total 
population 


Enrolment, all levels, 
as percentage of age- 
group 5-24 years 


Europe 


1950 


14.5 


46.5 




1960 


16.9 


53.7 




1965 


18.3 


58.0 


Northern America 


1950 


19.9 


59.3 




1960 


24.5 


73.0 




1965 


26.9 


74. 1 


Africa 


1950 


4.2 


9.3 




1960 


7.8 


17.2 




1965 


9.8 


21.5 


Latin America 


1950 


10.7 


24.5 




1960 


14.8 


33.9 




1965 


17.3 


39.3 


Asian region 


1950 


7.6 


17.3 




1955 


8.8 


20.5 




1960 


10.9 


25.2 




1965 


13.5 


30.6 




1967 


14.2 


31.9 



The data for the region necessarily cover a wide range of variation in 
the situation in individual countries . To illustrate these variations, Table 9 
presents the data by Groups of countries according to the Asian Model. U 



Table 9. Total enrolment, all levels, as percentage of population 5-24 years, 

by groups of countries, 1950-67 (percentage) 



Year 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


1950 


2. 1 


14.7 


37.6 


1955 


2.8 


18.4 


37.6 


1960 


4.5 


23 „ 2 


41.4 


1965 


8. 1 


28.8 


45.2 


1967 


9.9 


29.9 


46.9 


Increase in ratio 








1950-67 (%) 


371 


103 


25 


It will be observed that, in 1967, enrolment in Group C represented 


46.9 per cent of the population 5-24 years, one -and -one 


-half times higher than 


the proportion for Group B , and over four times higher than Group A . 



1/ op. cit. (p. 11) 
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Table 10 shows the expansion of total enrolments at all levels for the 
three Groups of countries during the period 1950-67. There was a seven -fold 
increase in enrolment for Group A, compared with three -fold and two -fold in- 
creases for Groups B and C respectively. Between 1950 and 1965, there was an 
accelerating rate of average annual increase in all three Groups of countries . 
Starting from a smaller base of enrolment ratios in 1950, countries in Groups 
A and B achieved a faster rate of increase, notable in the period 1960-65. 
During the last two years (1965-67), however, the rate of increase slackened 
markedly in countries of Groups A and B, while it stood constant in Group C. 



Table 10. Increase in total enrolment, all levels, by Groups of countries, 

1950-67 



Enrolment 


Year 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


Numbers (in thousands) 


1950 


177 


35 832 


13 925 




1955 


262 


48 886 


15 826 




1960 


469 


68 483 


20 412 




1965 


1 026 


98 653 


26 674 




1967 


1 204 


109 156 


29 696 


Index 1950 100 


1950 


100 


100 


100 




1955 


148 


136 


114 




1960 


264 


191 


147 




1965 


579 


275 


192 




1967 


679 


305 


213 


Average annual rate of 


1950-55 


8,1 


6.4 


2.6 


increase (percentage) 


1955-60 


12.4 


7.0 


5.2 




1960-65 


17.0 


7.6 


5.5 




1965-67 


8.3 


5.2 


5.5 



The growth of enrolments in all three Groups has been of a much higher 
order than the population increase. The relationship between these two rates 
was 1 : 5. 7 in Group A; 1 : 2. 8 in Group B; and 1 : 1. 4 in Group C. These differen- 
tial growth rates of enrolments and population have led to a net improvement in 
the enrolment ratios. 



There were significant variations in the countries in the rate of enrol- 
ment expansion at various levels. Table 11 shows the average annual rates of 
increase by levels and Groups as well as for the whole region. In spite of short- 
term fluctuations, the general trend discloses a fairly rapid shift to second and 
third levels of education. 
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Table 11. Average annual rate of increase in Enrolment by level and Groups 



Level of education 


Period 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


The Region 


First level 


1950-55 


7.6 


6. 1 


1.4 


4.8 




1955-60 


11. 2 


6.2 


5.0 


5.9 




1960-65 


17.7 


7. 1 


3.6 


6.6 




1965-67 


6.5 


4.2 


4.6 


4.3 


Second level 


1950-55 


12.6 


7.3 


9.8 


7.7 




1955-60 


19.8 


9.8 


5.9 


9. 1 




1960-65 


10.6 


9.3 


9.5 


9.3 




1965-67 


24.9 


7.9 


8.3 


8.0 


Third level 


1950-55 


19.6 


10.8 


9.4 


10.4 




1955-60 


31.3 


1 1.3 


7.2 


9.7 




1960-65 


12.0 


7.8 


10.3 


8.5 




1965-67 


24. 1 


12.2 


1 1.4 


12.0 



The distribution of enrolment by levels is changing significantly, which 
is reflected in the education pyramid. While in 1950 the enrolments in the 
first, second and third levels were in the proportions of 83 : 15 : 1.4 respectively 
for the region, by 1967 these had changed to 75 : 22 : 2. 6. J / The higher annual 
rate of enrolment increase in the second and third levels is in evidence also in 
the distribution of enrolments by levels as the following statement for Groups 
A , B and C will show . 





Group A 


(in percentage) 
Group B 


Group C 




1950 


1967 


1950 


1967 


1950 


1967 


First level 


91.8 


85.2 


81.4 


74.4 


88.0 


77.5 


Second level 


7.8 


13.3 


17.2 


23.2 


10.4 


19. 1 


Third level 


0.4 


1.5 


1.4 


2.4 


1.6 


3.4 


All levels 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 

















Inter -country comparisons of enrolments by level suffer from a variety 
of limitations arising out of the fact that national education systems differ in 
their structures and their definitions of levels of education. Subject to this 
caveat, Table 12 on the next page presents data on the changes in the education 
pyramid for the regions of the world. 



1/ Percentage distribution for the Region is detailed in Table A 1.3, page 66. 
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Table 12. Changes in the education pyramid, Asian and selected regions, 

1950, 1960 and 1965 (percentage) 



Region Year 


All levels 


First 

level 


Second 

level 


Third 

level 


Europe 1950 


100 


75 


22 


2.2 


I960 


i nn 

A VW 


68 


29 


2.9 


1965 


100 


64 


32 


3.9 


Northern America 1950 


100 


72 


21 


7.2 


I960 


100 


69 


23 


7.6 


1965 


100 


64 


25 


10.2 


Africa 1950 


100 


91 


8 


0.8 


I960 


100 


89 


10 


0.9 


1965 


100 


89 


12 


1.1 


Latin America 1950 


100 


89 


10 


1.6 


I960 


100 


86 


12 


1..8 


1965 


100 


82 


16 


2.2 


Asian region 1950 


100 


83 


15 


1.4 


1955 


100 


81 


17 


1.9 


1960 


100 


79 


19 


2.2 


1965 


100 


77 


21 


2.3 


1967 


100 


75 


22 


2.6 


A general comparison of trends in Table 12 and the distribution of enrol- 


ments by level for Groups of countries in 


Asia points to the marked shift to 


second and third levels that is taking place in the Asian region, notably in coun- 


tries in Group B. Considering that countries in Group B have yet to achieve uni- 


versal primary education, it would seem that the development of post -primary 


education in these countries has moved ahead of the development of primary 
education. 3 


Educational institutions at the first and second levels 1/ 




The total number of institutions at i 


the first and second levels and the 


per cent increase are given in Table 13 in the form of index numbers. 



1 / At the third level, the unit of counting in the national statistics is sometimes 
an institution and sometimes a faculty. For this reason, information on 
third level institutions has not been included. 
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Table 13. Number of institutions at the first and second levels, 1950-67 



Year 


First level 


Second level 


Number (thousands) 


Index 1950=100 


Number (thousands) Index 1950=100 


1950 


345 




100 


35.7 


100 


1955 


446 




129 


53.2 


149 


1960 


534 




155 


95.2 


266 


1965 


630 




183 


133. 1 


373 


1967 


662 




192 


148.4 


415 



The number of institutions at the first level nearly doubled, from 
345 000 in 1950 to 662 000' in 1967. At the second level, there was a four-fold 
increase from 35 700! in 1950 to 148 400 in 1967. The average number of pupils 
per institution at the first level increased from 121 to 159, while at thP second 
level it fluctuated at around 210 pupils per institution. 

Data regarding public and private institutions are not available for all 
countries. Such information as is available is presented in Table A 14 (pp. 107-8) 
in terms of the proportion of enrolment in these two types of institutions at the 
first and second levels . 

At the first level of education , public institutions have a major share 
of the total in all countries. At the second level, a few countries have more 
private than public schools but the emerging general picture in the region is 
undoubtedly for the State to carry the major share of responsibility in education. 

G irls* Education 

The achievement of an adequate level of educational facilities in the 
Asian region is contingent on correcting the existing imbalance in the enrolment 
ratios for boys and girls. 

In 1950, the proportion of girls in total enrolment at all levels was 30 
per cent. It improved throughout the period under review, rising to 38 per cent 
by 1967. The increase during the period 1950 1967 by levels of education, sepa- 
rately for male and female enrolment, is shown below, in percentage. 



Level of education 


Male 

enrolment (a) 


Female 
enrolment (b) 


Ratio 

<b)/(a) 


First level 


123 


217 


1.76 


Second level 


252 


561 


2,23 


Third level 


329 


811 


2.47 


All levels 


149 


253 


1.70 



As indicated by the ratio (b)/(a) in the above table, gains in female as compared 
to male enrolment were increasingly higher, particularly at the second and third 
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levels. Moreover, female enrolment increased faster than did total enrolment 
at each level of education during the whole of the period 1950-67. (Table 14). 



Table 14. Average annual rate of increase in total and female enrolment, 

by levels of education, 1950-65 (percentage) 


Period 


Sex 


All 

levels 


First 

level 


Second 

level 


Third 

level 


1950-55 


MF 


5.4 


4.8 


7.7 


10.4 




F 


7.4 


6.9 


11.7 


13.9 


1955-60 


MF 


6,6 


5.9 


9.1 


9.7 




F 


7.9 


7.1 


12.6 


14.2 


1960-65 


MF 


7,2 


6.6 


9.3 


8.5 




F 


8.3 


7.7 


11.6 


1 1.5 


1965-67 


MF 


5.3 


4.3 


8.0 


12.0 




F 


6.5 


5.5 


10.2 


19.0 



The proportion of girls in the population of the age group 5-19 years is 
estimated at 49 per cent for the region around 1960, It might therefore be ex- 
pected that female enrolment, at least at the first and second levels of educa- 
tion, should approach 49 per cent of the total enrolment. Although female en- 
rolment in the region reached 38 per cent of the total in 1967, it does not yet 
constitute a scale which is proportionate to the population percentages by 
sex. To provide a comparative context, Table 15 presents data on female en- 
rolment for selected regions of the world and Table 16 on percentage of female 
enrolment in the three Groups of countries in the Asian region. 



Table 15. Female enrolment as percentage of total, by level of education, 

selected regions, 1950, 1960 and 1965 



Region 


Year 


All 

levels 


First 

level 


Second 

level 


Third 

level 


Europe 


1950 


46 


47 


44 


28 




1960 


47 


49 


45 


30 




1965 


47 


49 


46 


33 


Northern America 


1950 


48 


48 


51 


32 




1960 


48 


49 


51 


37 




1965 


48 


49 


49 


39 


Africa 


1950 


30 


30 


30 


21 




1960 


35 


37 


31 


20 




1965 


37 


38 


30 


22 
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Table 15. Female enrolment as percentage of total, by level of education, 

selected regions, 1950, 1960 and 1965 (cont'd.) 



Region 


Year 


All 

levels 


First 

level 


Second 

level 


Third 

level 


Latin America 


1950 


47 


48 


45 


24 




1960 


48 


49 


47 


32 




1965 


48 


49 


48 


34 


Asian region 


1950 


30 


32 


19 


15 




1955 


33 


35 


22 


21 




1960 


35 


37 


26 


21 




1965 


37 


39 


29 


24 




1967 


38 


40 


30 


27 



Table 16. Percentage of female enrolment in total enrolment, by level of 
education and Group, in the Asian Region, 1950, 1960, 1967 



Level of education 


Year 


Group A 


Group B 


Group 


First level 


1950 


10 


27 


44 




1960 


17 


35 


46 




1967 


18 


38 


48 


Second level 


1950 


10 


16 


31 




1960 


10 


24 


37 




1967 


13 


27 


42 


Third level 


1950 


6 


1 1 


24 




1960 


10 


17 


33 




1967 


15 


21 


45 


All levels 


1950 


10 


25 


43 




1960 


16 


32 


45 




1967 


17 


35 


47 



It will be noticed that Group C countries in the region have achieved a 
high level in the provision of educational facilities for women while the levels 
for countries in Groups A and B are lower in inverse order. The difference 
between Group C and other Groups is greater in regard to educational opportu- 
nities for women than in most other aspects of educational development. 

Teaching staff 

Corresponding to the expansion of student enrolment, there was a con- 
siderable increase in the teaching force. For all levels, the number of teachers 
is estimated to have increased from 1.43 million in 1950 to 4.06 million in 1967, 
representing a total increase of 184 per cent over the period. Table 17 gives the 
relevant data . 
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Table 17. Total number of teachers and increase (Index 1950=100) 

by level of education, 1950-67 





All levels 


First 


level 


Second 


level 


Third 


level 


Year 


Number 




Number 




Number 




Number 






(thou- 

sands) 


Index 


(thou- 

sands) 


Index 


(thou- 

sands) 


Index 


(thou- 

sands) 


Index 


1950 


1 427 


100 


1 047 


100 


342 


100 


38 


100 


1955 


1 976 


138 


1 373 


132 


542 


158 


62 


162 


1960 


2 724 


191 


1 691 


163 


932 


272 


102 


265 


1965 


3 670 


257 


2 228 


215 


1 289 


376 


153 


400 


1967 


4 057 


284 


2 336 


225 


1 534 


448 


187 


486 



The total increase amounted to 125 per cent, 348 per cent and 386 per 
cent, respectively, for the first, second and third levels. The relationship of 
enrolment to teachers as measured by the pupil -teacher ratio remained almost 
constant at 35 pupils per teacher. The general picture is however considerably 
modified when the data are analyzed by level of education. Table 18 presents 
pupil -teacher ratios by level of education and Table 19 the same data for the 
three Groups . 



Table 18. Pupil -teacher ratios by level of education, 1950-67 



Year 


All levels 


First 

level 


Second 

level 


Third 

level 


1950 


35 


40 


22 


19 


1955 


33 


38 


20 


19 


1960 


33 


42 


18 


19 


1965 


34 


43 


21 


19 


1967 


35 


45 


20 


19 



Table 19. Pupil -teacher ratios by level of education and Groups 

of countries, 1950 and 1965 


Level of education 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


1950 1965 


1950 1965 


1950 1965 


First level 
Second level 
Third level 
All levels 


34 36 

13 18 

8 9 

30 32 


38 47 

22 19 

17 19 

33 35 


43 35 

26 30 

25 19 

40 33 



It will be noted that, at the first level of education, pupil -teacher 
ratios have risen in countries of Groups A and B (in the latter quite 
steeply), while they have declined in Group C . The expansion of first 
level enrolment in Groups A and B would appear to outpace the supply of 
teachers . In Group C where the first level education is almost universal 
(and therefore the average annual rate of enrolment increase is not high) 
the pupil -teacher ratios are now decreasing. The Asian Mode l envisaged 
an increase in pupil-teacher ratios in countries with expanding enrolments 
and the trend of actual development appears to correspond to this forecast . 

At the second level of education, pupil -teacher ratios have increased 
in countries of Groups A and C but declined in Group B. (Since Group B 
has the largest number of countries and population, its performance has 
the effect of showing a decline in the regional average), The decrease in 
pupil-teacher ratios in Group B is accounted-for by India and Indonesia. 

At the third level of education, student-teacher ratios have increased 
in Groups A and B but improved in Group C . 

In the overall picture that emerges, increases in pupil -teacher 
ratios stand out, and point to the inference that teacher supply may not be 
increasing as fast as enrolments. This is borne out by an analysis of 
pupil -teacher ratios in individual countries. By way of illustrating the 
trend towards high pupil-teacher ratios, the brief table which appears be- 
low tabulates the pupil-teacher ratios by number of countries at the first 
level of education . 



Number of pupils per 
teacher, first level 



Number of countries _ 
Around 1950 Around 1965 



below 30 
30 - 34 
35 - 39 
40 - 44 
45 and over 

Total countries 




4 

3 

2 

3 

_6 

18 



Student enrolment by levels of education is reflected in the distri* 
bution of the teaching force . For the whole region in 1967, out of 100 
teachers, 58 are at the first level, 38 at the second, and about 5 at the 
third level. Table 20 presents the percentage distribution of teachers by 
level of education for the Asian and other major regions, for the years 



1950, 1960 and 1965 . 
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Table 20 . Percentage distribution of teachers by levels of 
education, selected regions, 1950, 1960 and 1965 



Region 


Year 


All 

levels 


First 

level 


Second 

level 


Third 

level 


Europe 


1950 


100 


64 


31 


4.7 




1960 


100 


58 


37 


5.5 




1965 


100 


53 


40 


6.4 


Northern America 


1950 


100 


60 


22 


18 




1960 


100 


58 


26 


16 




1965 


100 


53 


29 


18 


Africa 


1950 


100 


86 


12 


1 .7 




1960 


100 


80 


18 


2.0 




1965 


100 


77 


20 


3.1 


Latin America 


1950 


100 


70 


26 


4.3 




1960 


100 


67 


28 


5.3 




1965 


100 


63 


30 


6.7 


Asian region 


1950 


100 


73 


24 


2.7 




1955 


100 


69 


27 


3.1 




1960 


100 


62 


34 


3.7 




1965 


100 


61 


35 


4.2 




1967 


100 


58 


38 


4.6 



Female teaching staff 

Available statistics of teachers by sex and level of education 
are far from complete: the regional estimates presented in Table 21 
are intended to give broad orders of magnitude. The data available 
for the third level are too inadequate to make possible an estimate of 
the female aggregates. During the period under review, the rate of 
increase in female teachers appears to have been higher than that for 
the total teaching force. 

As a result of higher rates of increase, the proportion of 
female to total teachers has risen throughout the period. For the 
first and second levels combined (no data available for the third 
level), the proportion rose from 25 per cent in 1950 to 32 per cent 
in 1967. At the first level, of about 1.29 million teachers added to 
the teaching force, .57 million ware female; at the second level, of 
1.19 million teachers added, nearly .33 million were female. 



Table 21. Estimated annual rate of increase, and total increase, of 

teaching staff, by levels of education 1950-67 (in percentage) 



Period 


First level 


Second level 


Third level 


MF 


F 


MF 


F 


MF F 


1950-55 


5.6 


7.2 


9.6 


12.5 


10.0 


1955-60 


4.3 


7.8 


1 1.5 


15.7 


10.4 


1960-65 


5.7 


6.9 


6.7 


7.8 


8.6 


1965-67 


2.4 


2.5 


9. 1 


12.2 


10.3 


Total increase 
1950-67 {%) 


125 


202 


348 


585 


386 



Qualifications of Teachers 

For an analysis of the situation relating to supply of teachers, 
it is essential to know the qualifications of the teaching force. Al- 
though data are not available for the whole region on this important 
point, there is some information for a number of countries. It is not 
in a form that would lend itself to comparative tabulation, nor does it 
in all cases cover both elements by which the level of qualification of 
teachers is ascertained, namely: qualification relating to basic school- 
ing, and qualification relating to professional training. The situation 
of a few individual countries is summarized in the paragraphs which 
follow. This summarization may help to indicate a general trend and, 
incidentally, may help to draw attention to the informational gap. The 
countries covered by the summary are drawn from the three Groups 
and to this extent are fairly representative of the general situation in 
the respective Groups. 

In countries of Group A, the supply of teachers and their level 
of qualification are determined mainly by the fact that the next higher 
level of education from which teachers are drawn is not sufficiently 
developed to serve as a steady source of supply for the increasing 
number of teachers required by the education system. 

The statement for Afghanistan on the next page shows, in terms 
of percentages, the proportion of primary and secondary school tea- 
chers classified by level of qualifications in 1967. 
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Afghanistan: Primary and secondary school teachers by level of 

qualification, 1967 





Primary 

schools 


Secondary 

schools 


Below grade 9 or no formal institution 


16.5 


10.6 


D.M.A. * emergency or grade 9 


19.2 


14.0 


Grades 9 to 11 general education 


38.2 


2 1.9 


D.M.A. grades 11 and 12 


8.7 


18.9 


Lycee grade 12 


1 1.0 


17. 1 


Islamic and vocational schools 


6.4 


10.3 


Higher teachers college 


- 


1.4 


Licence or higher qualification 


- 


5.8 




100 


100 



(Source: Afghanistan. Ministry of Education. Planning Department . 

Education in Afghanistan during the last fifty years. Kabul, 
1968. 258, 59 p.) 

* "Daral M. Allamein" (D.M.A.) is the basic institution for the train- 
ing of teachers in Afghanistan. 



It will be noticed that, at the first level of education, there is a 
substantial proportion of teachers who have not had 10 grades of basic 
schooling. Even at the secondary level, nearly 50 per cent of the teach- 
ing force does not possess qualifications higher than full secondary edu- 
cation. In the effort to improve the basic qualifications of teachers for 
the first level, the Government has decided to recruit teachers only 
from regular teacher training schools at the level of grade 12 or from 
emergency courses of grade 10, and from among baccalaureat graduates 
without professional training. 

In countries of Group B, the second and third levels of education 
are already developed to a scale to ensure a steady supply of teachers . 

In these countries generally, the problem presents itself in three aspects: 
up-grading the qualifications of teachers already in the teaching force 
who were recruited in the past with inadequate qualifications; expanding 
the capacity of training establishments to meet the demands of a rapidly 
expanding education system; and creating cadres of teachers for new sub- 
jects being introduced in the curriculum . 
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In India , qualified teachers (i.e. graduates and those who have 
completed the secondary school course), who formed only 10.3 per 
cent of the total number of teachers in the primary schools in 1950-51 
increased to 51.0 per cent in 1965-66. In the higher primary schools, 
the proportion of qualified teachers rose from 47.2 per cent in 1950-51 
to 60.0 per cent in 1965-66. At the present rate, it may take another 
20-25 years to ensure that every primary teacher has had at least ten 
years of general education. -1 For secondary school teachers the 
distribution by qualification was as follows (in percentage): 





1950-51 


1965- 


Graduates and post-graduates 


42 


53 


Matriculates and under -graduates 


41 


39 


Below matriculation 


17 


8 


Total 


100 


100 



Statistics available for Iran for 1965/66 give the following break- 
down for "instructional staff" by level of qualification (in percentage) 





Elementary 

schools 


General Public 
Secondary schools 


University degrees 


2.6 


55 


High School diploma 


70.8 


40 


Below High School 


26.6 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


of which: classroom 
teachers 


86 


80 



Source: Educational Statistics in Iran , Bureau of Statistics, Ministry 

of Education, Teheran, 1967. 



1/ India. Education Commission. Report 1964-66. New Delhi, 
Ministry of Education, 1966. 
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Some indication of the progress made in Iran in raising teachers' 
qualifications is provided by the following global data for the school - 
years 1952/53 and 1960/61: 



Instructional staff, elementary and 
secondary schools 

Level of Qualifications 1952/53 1960/61 





Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


College graduates and above 


1 911 


6.0 


6 400 


10.9 


High School 


10 605 


33.5 


31 972 


54.2 


Others 


19 180 


60.5 


20 579 


34.9 


of which: Administrative 


31 696 


100.0 


58 951 


100.0 


staff 


2 921 


9.2 


4 663 


7.9 



Source: Educational Statistics in Iran , Bureau of Statistics, Ministry 

of Education, Teheran, 1962. 



In Pakistan, the proportion of trained teachers in primary schools 
, increased from 70.4 per cent in 1961 to 75.7 per cent in 1966. Data given 

j below will show that, during the years 1961-1964, there was considerable 

I expansion in the number of teachers at the first level but the proportion of 

i trained to untrained teachers remained almost unvaried. In subsequent 

years (1964-1966) the number of teachers increased at a much slower pace 
but there was sharp increase in the proportion of trained teachers. At the 
i second level of education, there was a steady increase in the number of 

teachers as well as improvement in the proportion of trained teachers 
throughout the period. 

i 



Year 


Number of teachers and percentage trained, Pakistan 


Primary school 


Secondary school 


Number 


% trained 


Number 


% trained 


1961 


137 310 


70.4 


63 494 


56. 1 


1962 


150 013 


70.0 


69 226 


56.5 


1963 


162 291 


69.7 


77 166 


56.3 


1964 


170 490 


71.5 


83 498 


59.2 


1965 


170 615 


75.3 


88 896 


62.3 


1966 


172 953 


75.7 


94 511 


64. 1 



Source: Report of the progress of education in Pakistan , 1963/64 to 

1967/68, presented at the International Conference of Public 
Education (Geneva). Ministry of Education, Government of 
Pakistan . 



ERIC 
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Statistics for Thailand of elementary and secondary school teachers 
by qualifications are available, year by year, for the period 1957-67. 1 
The following data give the proportion of teachers by five levels of qualifications. 



Percentage of teachers in each category 
Elementary schools 1 T Secondary schools ±/ 





1961 


1967 


1961 


1967 


1 . Bachelor Degree or higher 


0.4 


0.6 


10.4 


23.2 


2. Diploma in Education or 
equivalent 


3.2 


13. 1 


40.4 


44,6 


3 . Certificate in Education or 
equivalent 


20.5 


35,4 


32.3 


17.4 


4. Pre -primary Certificate or 
lower 


36.6 


19.6 


5.6 


1.9 


5 . No teaching certificate 


39.4 


31.3 


11.3 


12.9 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Total number (= 100%) 


(111 434) 


(145 834) 


(15 153) 


(19 519) 



\[ Refers to grades I -VII 
2 J Refers to grades VII -XII 



The effort to improve the basic and professional qualifications of 
teachers, as well as the constraints in operation, are reflected in the above 
figures. At the first level of education there was a considerable increase in 
the proportion of teachers with "certificate in education':' or higher, but 
there was not a reduction of the same order in the proportion of unqualified 
teachers. This seems to indicate that the primary thrust of the effort has 
been to ensure that the new entrants to the teaching force have adequate quali- 
fications while inadequately prepared teachers in the existing teaching force 
have received relatively less attention. At the second level, improvement in 
qualifications is marked by an increase in the proportion of teachers who have 
"diploma in education" or higher, and a sharp decrease in the proportion of 
teachers with only a "certificate in education". In spite of the considerable 
effort, the proportion of under -qualified or untrained teachers, both at ele- 
mentary and secondary levels remains substantial, at 51 per cent and 32 per 
cent respectively. 



1/ Thailand. National Education Council. Educational statistics of Thailan d, 
~~ 1957-1967. Bangkok, 1969. 179 p. 



o 

ERIC 
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In countries of Group C, preparation of teachers not only for 
secondary schools but also for elementary schools is now shifting to the 
third level of education, the "normal school" system being replaced by 
Junior Colleges for teacher training. In consequence, the qualification 
of teachers is rising much more rapidly than in other countries . 

In the statistics for the Republic of Korea , teachers are classified 

by educational attainment. A summary of the data for 1967 is presented 
below. 



Educational 
attainment (years) 


Elementary 

Schools 


Middle 

Schools 


General High 
Schools 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


9 years or less 


9 492 


10.6 


220 


1.0 


58 


0.7 


10 - 12 


51 535 


57.8 


1 366 


6,3 


310 


3.9 


13 - 14 


19 488 


21.8 


6 302 


29. 1 


1 007 


12.7 


15 - 16 


8 461 


9.5 


13 230 


61.0 


6 076 


76.4 


17 and more 


301 


0.3 


560 


2.6 


497 


6.3 


Total 


89 277 


100.0 


21 678 


100.0 


7 948 


100.0 



Source: Statistic Year Book of Education. 1967. Ministry of Education , 
Republic of Korea . 



It will be noticed that only 10. 6 per cent of the teaching force at the 
first level now has nine years or less of basic schooling and that most 
teachers (about 80 per cent) have 10-14 years. In middle schools (grades 
, 8, 9) the proportion of under -qualified teachers has been reduced to 
about 7 per cent while in general high schools it is only 17 per cent. 



Firet level of education 



At the first level, enrolments in the region increased at an 
average annual rate of 6.6 per cent during 1960-1965 (compared to 
5.9 per cent in 1955-1960) and seemed to slacken down to an increase 
of 4.3 per cent in 1965-1967.1/ 

Since national policies on the expansion of the first level of 
education vary not only from one country to another but even within 
the same country from one planning period to the next, it is not pos- 
sible to make a wide generalization about the general trends in the 
increase of enrolments. Of 17 countries in the region for which com- 
parative statistics are available, 9 had a higher rate of average an- 
nual increase in the period 1955-1960 than in the period 1960-1965, 
while 8 countries had a higher average annual increase during 1960- 
1965 over the earlier quinquennium. Broadly, it would hold true to 
say that countries which have already achieved a high enrolment ratio 
have now an almost stable average annual rate of increase, while 
countries which have an enrolme nt ratio of less than 70 per cent show 
an accelerating rate of annual increase. Table 22, on page 28, pre- 
sents the progress of the countries with reference to the enrolment 
ratios which they achieved in around 1960 and around 1967, 

Around 1960 there were only 9 countries in Asia with an enrol- 
ment ratio of 70 and above; by 1967 there were 13 such countries: 

8 of these were above 90 per cent. 

The Karachi Plan and its implementation 



The Regional Meeting of Representatives of Asian Member 
States on Primary and Compulsory Education which was convened by 
llnescc at Karachi in 1959-1960, adopted a Regional Plan (Karachi 
Plan) 2/ for the provision of universal and free primary education 
for at least seven years' duration, with 1980 as a target date for its 
achievement. 



1/ The rates of increase in enrolment are given in Table A 1.4, p. 66 

2/ Unesco . The needs of Asia in primary education; a plan for the 
provision of compulsory education in the region . Paris, 1961. 
(Educational Studies and Documents, No. 41) 



Table 22 . Progress of Enrolment ratios at the first level of education 1 / 



Enrolment ratio 


Around 1960 


Around j.967 


90 or above 


Ceylon (C) 
China (C) 

Korea (C) 
Philippines (C) 
Singapore (C) 
Thailand (C) — / 


Ceylon (C) 
China (G) 
Korea (C) 
Philippines (C) 
Singapore (C) 

Burma (B) 
Malaysia (C) 
Mongolia (B) 


80 - 89 


Malaysia (C) 
Mongolia (B) 


Viet-Nam (B) 


70 - 79 


Burma (B) 


Cambodia (B) 
India (B) 

Iran (B) 

Thailand (C) — ' 


60 - 69 


India (B) 

Viet -Nam (B) 


Indonesia (B) 


50 - 59 


Cambodia (B) 
Indonesia (B) 


- 


30 - 49 


Iran 

Pakistan (B) 


Pakistan (B) 
Laos (A) 
Nepal (A) 


10 - 29 


Laos (A) 
Nepal (A) 


Afghanistan (A) 


below - 10 


Afghanistan (A) 


- 



1/ Letter within brackets indicates the Group (A, B, C) in which the country 
is placed in the Asian Model . 

2/ In Thailand, the first level of education till 1962 comprised the first 

four grades and the enrolment ratio was 115%. In 1962, the duration 
of first level education was extended to seven years . On transition 
to a longer duration of primary education, the enrolment ratios cal- 
culated now with reference to age -group 7-13 instead of 7-10 appear 
lower. Table A 10 (p. 97) should be interpreted in the context of 
this change . 



The progress of education at the first level might usefully be 
reviewed with reference to the main projections . made in the Karachi 
Plan. It has of course to be recognized that the Karachi Plan covered 
both quantitative and qualitative aspects of educational development in 
the region, but the comparison of actual progress against the Karachi 
Plan's projections has necessarily to be limited to the main quantita- 
tive parameters. Furthermore, since the projections of the Karachi 
Plan are presented in terms of five-year periods,/ the comparison 
covers only the period up to 1965. 

It is necessary to draw attention to certain limitations within 
which a comparison of actual progress with the main targets of the 
Karachi Plan should be seen. 

First, the Karachi Plan dealt with 15 countries in Asia and did 
not cover the Republic of China, Mongolia and Singapore \l which sub- 
sequently became participants in the Plan . Though the coverage of the 
present review (18 countries) and that of the Karachi Plan (15 countries) 
differ, the regional aggregates are not materially affected, considering 
the population and enrolment weight of Mongolia and the Republic of 
China in the regional totals. 

Second, while the Karachi Plan targets are based on the as- 
sumption of at least seven years' first-levei education, the enrolment 
data are presented here according to national education systems with 
their varying duration of first-level education. The gap between target 
figures and actual enrolments, representing shortfall in performance, 
would therefore be wider than that suggested by the data. The com- 
parison may help, nevertheless, to identify some general trends in en- 
rolment growth. 

The Plan pointed out that its effective realization implied univer- 
sal provision of schooling facilities, universal enrolment of children of 
the various age groups, and the universal retention of children under 
instruction for the duration of compulsory education. Almost all coun- 
tries of the region have compulsory education laws incorporated in 
legislative enactments or policy declarations of the national Govern- 
ments, but the degree to which these laws are enforced vr^ies con- 
siderably, Only in one country, Thailand, h^s the duration of first- 
level education been extended from 4 to 7 years. In one country it 
is 8 years, in 10 countries 6 years; in 6 countries 5 years and in one 
country 4 years. There is, however, a significant trend towards extend- 
ing the period of compulsory education , notably in countries which have 
achieved a high level of enrolment ratio: the Republic of Korea, the 
Republic of China and Malaysia have in view the extension of the pe- 
riod to 9 years. 



1/ The statistics for Singapore, however, were included in the statistics 
for Malaya. 
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The population estimates accepted in the Karachi Plan had sub- 
sequently to be revised upward as had also the actual enrolment data for 
the basic years, 1950 and 1960. The Karachi Plan population estimates 
for 1960 and 1965 fall short of the revised estimates (for the same 15 coun- 
tries) by about 5 % (1960) and about 6 % (1965). Taking account of these 
revisions and including the data for countries which subsequently became 
participants in the Karachi Plan, Table 23 presents the original, data for 
population and enrolment, as given in the Karachi Plan, and correspond- 
ing revised data for the same years (but for 18 countries). 



Table 23 . Primary school enrolment as percentage oi total 
population, Asian region, 1950, 1960 and 1965 



Karachi Plan (15 countries) C orresponding Revised data 

( 18 countries) 



Year 


Total 

population 

(millions) 


Primary 

school 

enrolment 

(millions) 


Enrolment 
as percen- 
tage of 
population 


Total 

population 

(millions) 


Primary 

school 

enrolment 

(millions) 


Enrolment 
as percen- 
tage of 
population 


1950 


648.4 


38.7 


5.96 


656.9 


41.6 


6.3 


1960 


774.2 


66.2 


8.55 


823.6 


70.3 


8.5 


1965 


867.2 


95.4 


11.00 


935.6 


96.8 


10.3 



4 



The Karachi Plan envisaged that, by 1980, first-level enrolment (7-year 
duration) will represent 20 per cent of the total population , this target to be 
achieved progressively: 8 per cent by 1960, 11 per cent by 1965, 14 per cent by 
1970 and 20 per cent by 1980. 

The actual increase in enrolment in the period 1960-65 brought the 
proportion to 10,3 per cent as compared to 11 per cent envisaged in the Karachi 
Plan. In the five-year period, population grew faster and enrolment at a slower 
pace than the rates estimated in the Karachi Plan. While population was ex- 
pected to grow by 12 per cent in five years, it actually increased by 14 per 
cent; enrolment expected to grow by 44 per cent achieved only a 38 per cent 
increase. The shortfall is larger than the figures would suggest, bearing in 
mind that 38 per cent represents enrolment in a shorter duration of first-level 
education . 

The percentage of primary enrolment to total population is given be- 
low for each Croup of countries - (Groups A, B and C) for the years 1950, 
1960 and 1965. Compared with the Plan target of 11 percent by 1965, it 
will be noted that Group C is above it while Group B is below and Group A 
considerably below the target. 



Primary enrolment as percentage of total population , 1950-65 



Year 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


1950 


1.0 


5.3 


14.8 


1960 


1.7 


7.7 


15.2 


1965 


3.5 


9.6 


16.3 



Table 24 presents primary enrolment as percentage of total popula- 
tion in individual countries classified in 1965 as (i) Equal or higher than 
Plan target (ii) Below Plan target (The Groups are also indicated). 



Table 24. First -level enrolment as percentage of total population 



(i) Equal to or higher than Plan target 



Rep. of 



Target 




oo 1 




Target 


°o 1 


11% 


Country 


Group 


1960 


1965 


Country 


Group 


I960 


1965 


Cambodia 


B 


10.4 


13.0 


Afghanistan 


A 


1.3 


2.4 


Ceylon 


C 


16.8 


16.6 


Burma 


B 


7.2 


9.0 


China (Taiwan) 


C 


17.8 


18. 1 


India 


B 


8.2 


10.2 


Indonesia 


B 


9.6 


1 1.0 


Iran 


B 


6. 6 


8.9 


Korea, Rep. of 


C 


14.7 


1,7.4 


Laos 


A 


4.3 


6. 1 


Malaysia 


C 


15.6 


15.3 


Mongolia 


B 


7.7 


9.6 


Philippines 


C 


15.3 


20.3 


Nepal 


A 


2.8 


3.8 


Singapore 


C 


17.4 


19.6 


Pakistan 


B 


5.4 


6.8 


Thailand 


C 


14.9 


15. 1 


Viet-Nam, 


B 


9. 1 


10.3 



(ii) Below Plan target 



It will be seen from Tables 23 and 24 that the problem of expanding en- 
rolment arises mainly in countries of Groups A and B. The trends in expanding 
enrolment in the period 1965-67 (Table A 10 , page 95) seem to indicate that by 
1967 at least three more countries (Burma, Mongolia and Rep. of Viet -Nam) 
would have approached the Plan targets. 

The targets of the Karachi Plan were also expressed in terms of total 
number of children to be enrolled and the additional number of children to be 
enrolled each year. Table 25 on page 32 shows the target enrolment and the 
enrolment achieved for 15 countries originally included in the Karachi Plan. The 
number of children enrolled in 1960 was higher than projected in the Plan while 

the enrolment by 1965 fell short of the original target by slightly less than one 
per cent. 
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Table 25. Targets for School Enrolment for 15 countries (1960-65) 

(in millions) 





Total number 


Total number 


Additional 




of children 


of children 


enrolment 




1960 


1965 


1960-65 


Karachi Plan targets 


66.18 


95.39 


29.21 


Actually achieved 


68.39 


94.40 


26.01 



The Karachi Plan estimated, on a pupil-teacher ratio of 35, that 2.7 
million teachers should be in position by 1965. The actual progress achieved 
shows that only in Group C countries has the pupil -teacher ratio taken the trend 
envisaged in the Plan. In countries of Groups A and B, the pupil -teacher ratios 
have shown a marked rising trend and in Group B have already gone beyond the 
assumed ratio of the Plan. In the result, the estimated number of teachers in 
position in 1965 (2.2 million) was below the target of the Karachi Plan. 

The projected enrolments of the Karachi Plan were shown in a diagram— ^ 
which is reproduced on the next page with an addition showing the actual pro- 
gress for the region and for each Group. 

Educational Wastage 

Wastage U continues to be the most important problem of educational 
development at the first level of education in many of. the Asian countries. On 
the regional aggregates it is estimated that, out of 24.5 million pupils enrolled 
in grade I in 1960, approximately 11.5 million (47 per cent) reached grade IV of 
the primary level; the rest, approximately 53 per cent, dropped out. The en- 
rolment ratios for various countries have therefore to be considerably modified 
in order to assess the level of effective enrolment. For measuring effective 
enrolment, it would be necessary not only to take account of dropouts and re- 
peaters, but also of attendance rates. Although data on attendance rates are 
not available, the magnitude can be indirectly inferred from the extent of 
wastage, since it has been found that a poor attendance rate is reflected in a 
high dropout and repetition rate . 



1/ " The needs of Asia in primary education", a plan for the provision of com- 
pulsory education in the region , op. cit, p. 14. 

2/ The problem of educational wastage at the first level of education in Asia 
has been discussed in detail in "The problem of Educational Wastage", 
Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia , Volume I, 
No. 2, March 1967. 68, vii p. This publication is now out -of -stock; a 
revised version of the study is in the early stages of preparation . 



Projected primary enrolment on three hypotheses of the Karachi Plan for 
the Region , and actual enrolment for the Region , Groups A, B, C . 

Milliona of pupils 




t ‘ * 
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Retention rates have been estimated by the "cohort" method, i.e. 
enrolment in one grade is followed up from year-to-year. The method 
has some obvious limitations, the main one arising from the fact that, 
since data for repeaters or new entrants are not available, the "cohort" 
method cannot distinguish repeaters from other pupils, which generally 
leads to an under -estimation of wastage. The estimates, however, are 
orders of magnitude which serve to highlight one of the central problems 
of educational development in the region . 

For comparison, retention ratios for the regional aggregates have 
been estimated in Table 26 for grades 1-IV. It will be noted that the 
highest incidence of wastage occurs between grades I and II. 



Table 26. Retention ratios in the first four grades 
of primary education, the Region 







Enrolment 


Retention ratios (%) 






(thousands) 


from grade I 


Grade 


I (I960) 


24 520 


100 


Grade 


II (1961) 


15 735 


64.2 


Grade 


III (1962) 


13 366 


54.5 


Grade 


IV (1963) 


1 1 530 


47.0 



Significant differences are foun<2 in the retention ratios for the 
three Groups of countries , A , B and 0 . The data are presented in 
Table 27. 



Table 27. Retention ratios in the first four grades of primary 
education by Groups A, B and C (percentage) 



Grade - year 



From Grade I 

ABC 



I (1960) 


100 


100 


100 


II (1961) 


50 


60 


83 


III (1962) 


42 


50 


78 


IV (1963) 


34 


42 


73 



34 



Table A 15 (pages 109-112) presents grade retention ratios for 
each country of the region . A reference to the table will show that was - 
tage rates are higher for girls than for boys . Studies also provide evi - 
dence that wastage rates are higher in rural than in urban areas . These 
factors combine to increase disparities in the provision of educational 
opportunities in the national education systems. 

Table 28 classifies the countries by retention ratios observed in 
the total duration of the first level of education as defined in their res- 
pective education systems. 



Table 28. Countries classified by Retention Ratios 



High retention ratio 



80% and above 



Medium retention ratio 
Low retention ratio 



60% - 80% 
40% - 60% 



Afghanistan, Rep. of China, 
Rep. of Korea, Malaysia, 
Mongolia, Singapore. 

Iran 

Ceylon, Philippines, Thai- 
land, Rep. of Viet -Nam. 



Very low retention ratio : below 40% 



Burma, Cambodia, India, 
Laos, Pakistan. 



(Data not available for Indonesia and Nepal ) 



Broadly speaking, countries with high enrolment ratios tend also 
to have high retention ratios, although the relationship is not invariable. 
Retention ratios are relatively low in countries with enrolment ratios in 
the range of 30-70. In countries with very low enrolment ratios, enrol- 
ment may be drawn mainly from urban and semi -urban population and, 
representing a highly selective group, is not subject to attrition in the 
same degree. Such countries also tend to have high retention ratios. 

Transition from first to second level 

On completion of the first level of education, the proportion of 
pupils proceeding to the next higher level is an important indicator of 
the growth potential of an education system. Transition ratios (the pro- 
portions of pupils proceeding to the next higher level ) are determined by 
a variety of factors ( the selection procedures , availability of schooling 
facilities, social demand for education etc. ) and must be interpreted 
bearing certain considerations in mind, notably the enrolment ratios and 
wastage rates . A high transition ratio in a country which has achieved a 
high enrolment ratio and low wastage rate would generally indicate an ex- 
panding impetus in the education system. On the other hand, a high tran- 
sition ratio in a country with a low enrolment ratio ( or relatively higher 
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enrolment ratio with high wastage rate, which is in effect tantamount 
to low enrolment ratio) would indicate a highly selective education 
system. 

Data are not available on the number of pupils successfully 
completing the primary course year -by-year. In the absence of 
such data, it is possible only to compare, for several countries for 
which enrolments by grades are available, the enrolment in the ter- 
minal grade of first-level education (in year t) with enrolment in the 
beginning grade of the next higher level of general education ( in year 
1 4- 1 ) . The limitations of these inter -grade ratios are obvious: not 
all pupils in the terminal grade pass the primary course successfully 
while the enrolment in the next higher grade would also include re- 
peaters. To a substantial extent these two factors tend to cancel 
each other and inter -grade ratios would approximate transition ratios. 
To minimize random fluctuations, transition ratios (or inter -grade 
ratios ) presented in Table 29 were calculated as averages of three 
years and, whenever possible, for two points of time. 



Table 29. Transition ratios between the first and second levels of 
general education, selected countries (percentage) 



Country 


Terminal grade 
at first level 


First 

Period 


Ratio 


Second 

Period 


Ratio 


China (Taiwan) 


VI 


1954-57 


36 


1964-67 


54 


Korea, Rep. of 


VI 


1953-56 


48 


1964-67 


47 


Malaysia, West 


VI 


1955-58 


54 


1964-67 


87 


Singapore 


VI 


1954-57 


75 


1960-63 


70 


Ceylon 


V 


1953-56 


79 


1961-64 


88 


Philippines 


VI 


1950-53 


57 


1960-63 


63 


Thailand 


VII 


1957-60 


89 


1964-67 


84 


India 


V 


1950-53 


72 


1960-63 


84 


Iran 


VI 


1958-61 


75 


1962-65 


70 


Pakistan 


V 


1955-58 


61 


1962-65 


69 


Viet -Nam, Rep. of 


V 


1956-59 


51 


1961-64 


53 



In all but two countries (Philippines and Thailand), the next 
higher level of general education is the lower secondary ( also called 
middle or intermediate or junior high school), admission to which is 
generally determined by examination at the end of the primary course 
without any further selective process. In the Philippines and Thailand, 
the higher level is high school. 

The first four countries in Table 29 have high enrolment ratios 
at the first level and high retention ratios (Table 28). Except for the 
Republic of Korea, they have high transition ratios, indicating thereby 
that in terms of enrolments, they have achieved conditions for lengthen- 
ing the period of education for all children . Ceylon , the Philippines and 
Thailand also have high enrolment ratios but relatively low retention 
rates at the first level, with the result that the high transition ratios 
are representative of a selective group. The remaining countries in 
the table have enrolment ratios in the middle range ( between 40% and 
75%) but also have low retention rates so that the transition ratios, 
though apparently high, represent a smaller and selective group of 
pupils . 
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Second levet o/ 



In the national education systems, the second level of education 
in all countries except Mongolia and Iran is divided into two stages ( in 
Malaysia three sub-divisions), the first stage covering general educa- 
tion and the second which includes more specialized programmes , 

During the period 1950-67, enrolment at the second level of edu- 
cation increased nearly four-fold. The average annual rate of increase 
declined from around 9 per cent during 1955-1960 and 1960-1965 to about 
8 per cent in 1965-1967. 

The enrolment ratios vary over an extremely wide range within 
the region, being as low as about 2 per cent ( Laos ) and as high as over 
50 per cent (Mongolia). Table 30 classifies countries by their enrol- 
ment ratios at the second level. Group C countries with high enrolment 
ratios at the first level also have relatively high enrolment ratios at the 
second level. Group B countries, however, show wide variations and 
are to be found placed in all ranges of enrolment ratio. This may well 
be indicative of the imbalance existing in some countries between the 
growth of first-level education and of second-level education. 



Table 30. Countries by enrolment ratios at the second level 

of education (around 1965-1966) 



Enrolment ratio 


Countries 


over 50 


Mongolia. 


30 - 50 


Singapore; Ceylon; China ( Taiwan ) ; 
Philippines; Rep. of Korea. 


20 - 30 


Malaysia; India; Iran. 


10 - 20 


Burma; Rep. of Viet -Nam; Pakistan; 
Indonesia; Thailand. 


Below 10 


Cambodia; Nepal; Afghanistan; Laos. 



In terms of enrolment ratio, all countries have registered a pro- 
gressive increase - except Thailand which seems to have stabilized at 
around 13 per cent during the period 1960-1967, and Laos, at two per 
cent. 
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Since, in many countries of the region, the two stages of second - 
level education are clearly distinguishable in terms of curricular pro- 
grammes and selection procedures, enrolment data should be interpreted 
with reference to the distribution of enrolment in the two stages. 
Table A 31 (pages 181-191) presents enrolment data by grade for general 
secondary education. In this connexion, transition ratios from the first 
stage to the second stage of second -level education provide useful trend 
indices . Table A 31 below presents transition ratios at two different 
points of time for 14 countries of the region . 



Table 31. Transition ratios between lower and upper general 
secondary school, selected countries (percentages ) 



Country 


Transition point 
between grades* 


First 

period 


Ratio 


Second 

period 


Ratio 


Afghanistan 


IX to X 


- 


- 


1964-66 


65 


Burma 


VI! to VIII 


1956-59 


46 


1960-63 


68 


Cambodia 


X to XI 


1952-55 


53 


1961-64 


44 


Ceylon 


VIII to XI 


1952-55 


8^ 


1961-64 


92 


China (Taiwan) 


IX to X 


1954-57 


52 


1964-67 


47 


India 


VIII to IX 


1950-53 


77 


1960-63 


83 


Iran 


IX to X 


1957-60 


83 


1962-65 


80 


Korea, Rep. of 


IX to X 


1953-56 


85 


1964-67 


73 


Malaysia 


IX to X 


1956-59 


73 


1964-67 


62 


Pakistan 


VIII to IX 


1955-58 


81 


1962-65 


86 


Philippines 


VIII to IX 


1950-53 


82 


1960-63 


92 


Singapore 


X to XI 


1954-57 


41 


1965-67 


24 


Thailand 


X to XI 


1957-60 


31 


1964-67 


38 


Viet -Nam, Rep. of 


IX to X 


1956-59 


50 


1961-64 


57 



* Grades numbered starting from Grade I of primary school. 



Comparing this data with the transition ratios at the first level 
(Table 29), there is noticeable a fair degree of correspondence 
between the two sets: many countries with a high transition ratio at 
the first level also hive a high transition ratio at the second level. 



Education at the second level is generally divided by type into 
general education, vocational education (including technical) and teacher 
training. Heavy concentration of enrolment in general education has 
been an almost traditional feature of the education systems; only in re- 
cent years have efforts been made to develop vocational and technical 
education. In teacher training, there is in evidence a gradual shift to 
training teachers in institutions at the third level. Some countries, such 
as the Republic of Korea, the Philippines and Singapore have already 
abolished regular teacher training institutions at the second level. 

Since enrolments by type are not always shown in national statis- 
tics, estimates have had to be constructed from the data available from 

other sources. The data given in Table 32 are therefore to be considered 
as estimates. 



Table 32. Percentage distribution of enrolment at the second level 
by type of education and sex, Asian region, 1950-67 



Year 


Sex 


Second level 


General 


Vocational 


Teacher training 


1950 


MF 


100 


93.1 


4.9 


2.0 




F 


100 


92.3 


5.6 


2. 1 


1955 


MF 


100 


91.2 


6.0 


2.8 




F 


100 


91.7 


6.3 


2.0 


1960 


MF 


100 


92.7 


6.0 


1.3 




F 


100 


92.9 


5.7 


1.4 


1965 


MF 


100 


92.4 


6.2 


1.4 




F 


100 


91.8 


6.9 


1.3 


1967 


MF 


100 


93.0 


5.6 


1.4 




F 


100 


91.9 


6.3 


1.8 



Genera; education, it will be observed, accounts for over 90 per 
cent of the enrolment at the second level. Despite greater emphasis now 
given to expanding vocational education, its proportion is still small, 
about 6.0 per cent. The proportion in teacher training tends to decrease 
because teachers are increasingly being trained at the third level of 
education . 

Although the share of vocational education has remained small, 
its enrolment has increased rapidly: in 1967 it was over 4f times 
higher than in 1950. The absolute numbers were 372 000 students in 1950 
compared with 1 748 000 in 1967. The enrolment index (base 1950-100) 
presented in Table 33 shows the expansion which took place over the 
period 1950-67 for each type of education at the second level. 
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Table 33 , Growth in enrolment by type of educat. .n at the second 
level, Asian region, 1950-67 (Index 1950= 100) 



Year 


Total 

Second level 


General 


Vocational 


Teacher 

training 


1950 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1955 


145 


142 


179 


*200 


1960 


225 


224 


276 


142 


1965 


351 


348 


446 


238 


1967 


409 


409 


469 


285 



* Affected by the inclusion of emergency teacher training programmes. 



Although the disparity is still wide, the proportion of girls in 
total enrolment at the second level has increased steadily: 19 per 
cent in 1950; 22 per cent in 1955; 26 per cent in 1960; 29 per cent 
in 1965; and 30 per cent in 1967. 

Statistics available on teachers by type of education at the 
second level are in general neither complete nor precise,, There are 
problems of double -counting (as the same person may teach in schools 
of more than one type), of part-time teachers, and of non -instructional 
staff. These and other problems tend to affect the degree of precision 
and comparability of the data over time. The regional estimates in 
Table 34 may nevertheless be useful as a broad indication of orders 
of magnitude. Table 34 presents the total number of teachers and per 
cent of female teachers by type of secondary education. 



Table 34. Teaching staff at the second level, by sex and type of 
education, Asian region, 1950-1967 (in thousands) 



Year 


Total second level 


General 


Vocational 


Teacher training 


MF 


SBF 


MF 


%F 


MF 


%F 


MF 


%F 


1950 


342 


16 


316 


16 


18.2 


16 


8.3 


20 


1955 


542 


19 


493 


19 


30.9 


18 


17.4 


14 


1960 


932 


22 


858 


23 


57.0 


15 


16.7 


19 


1965 


1 289 


23 


1 194 


24 


72.3 


16 


22.0 


20 


1967 


1 534 


25 


1 426 


• • 


83.6 


• * 


25.0 


• • 
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In 1967, 93 per cent of the teachers had general education as 
preparation, 5.4 per cent were prepared in vocational schools, and 
only 1.6 per cent came from teacher training institutions . From 1950 
to 1967 the number of teachers in general and vocational education 

each increased by over 4^ times, and the number in teacher training 
by 3 times. 

Tne percentages of female teachers in vocational education and 
teacher training fluctuate at around 16 and 20 respectively without 
showing any trends. In the case of general education, the trend is 
clear: in 1965 one in every four teachers was female, whereas in 
1950 only one in every six teachers was female. 

The growth in the number of institutions at the second level 
has kept pace with the increase in enrolment. Unlike the first level, 
at the second level in some countries of the region, private schools 
enrol a substantial proportion of pupils. Data on this are given in 
Table A 14 ( pages 107 -108 ). There are some contradictory trends in 
evidence. In some countries, the share of the private schools in en- 
rolment has been diminishing over the years and the expansion of the 
education system is taking place mainly in the public sector; e.g., 
in Cambodia, Ceylon, Iran and Singapore. In other countries, the 
private sector has been on the increase; e.g., in India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand and the Republic of Viet-Nam. In 
these countries, it accounts for a major share of the total enrolment 
at the second level. 



Third level of edMaation 



The rate of increase of enrolment at the third level of education 
has been higher than at the first and second levels: enrolment increased 
more than five -fold during the period 1950 to 1967 (from 716 000 students 
in 1950 to 3 591 000 in 1967). Female enrolment as proportion of the 
total rose from 15 per cent in 1950 to 27 per cent in 1967. 

The enrolment ratio for the third level, expressed in terms of the 
number of students per 100 000 of total population, shows a rapid increase 
in all countries. Table 35 gives the figures for the period 1950-1967 for 
the three Groups of countries and the region. The table also serves to 
highlight the fact that the educational distance between the Groups of coun- 
tries, so far as the third level of education is concerned, has been increa- 
sing instead of narrowing. Along with the expanding enrolments, the insti- 
tutional structure itself has been undergoing considerable expansion . All 
countries in the region, except one ( Laos ) have their own Universities. 
Apart from the Universities, new types of institutions are being establish- 
ed - Technical Colleges, Junior Colleges, Research Institutes, etc. 

Table A 25 (pages 143-146) sets out data on the number of institutions as 
well as their types . 



Table 35. Number of students at the third level 
( per 100 000 of total population ) 


Year 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


Whole Region 


1950 


3 


89 


270 


109 


1955 


8 


133 


374 


160 


1960 


27 


204 


450 


232 


1965 


44 


261 


630 


306 


1967 


61 


319 


752 


364 



Distribution of enrolment by fields of study ( Tables A 16 and 
A 17, pages 113-122) shows that a heavy concentration in the Humanities 
and related subjects continues . In all countries , the percentage of 
students studying the Humanities and related subjects has increased. 
There have, however, been important gains in enrolment in the fields of 
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science and technology. Table 36 shows the number of science/tech- 
nology students per 100 000 of total population for the three Groups 
and the region. It will be observed that, although gains have been 
made in enrolments, the increase has not been commensurate with 
the increase in the total enrolment at the third level. 



Table 36 . Number of Science/Technological Students at the 
third level (per 100 000 of total population) 



Year 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


Whole Region 


I960 


1 


67 


129 


74 


1965 


12 


84 


161 


92 



Taking the region as a whole, it would appear that the supply 
of teachers for third - level education has kept pace with increasing 
enrolment. The picture becomes modified, however, when Groups 
of countries are examined individually. In countries of Group A, the 
student/teacher ratio increased from 8 in 1950 to 9 in 1965. In 
countries in Group B, it increased from 17 in 1950 to 19 in 1965, in- 
dicating that in Group B countries the enrolments have moved faster 
than the supply of teachers. In Group C, the student/teacher ratio 
has decreased, declining from 25 in 1950 to 19 in 1965. 

The basic weakness in the institutional structure at the third 
level, which also affects the supply of teachers, appears to be the 
slow development of post-graduate education. 






Expenditure on education 



The limitations of the statistical data relating to educational ex- 
penditure are such that it is found justifiable to open this section with a 
caveat. The limitations refer not only to the quality of the data, but also 
to their coverage and classification. Private expenditure on which data 
are often lacking is difficult to assess, and its incidence by level of edu- 
cation and its weight in total educational expenditure vary considerably 
between countries . The data on Government expenditure may refer to 
the Ministry of Education only, thus leaving out other Ministries, and 
local bodies and institutions which may be spending important sums on 
education . These limitations must be borne in mind in interpreting the 
data presented in the review. 

Around 1965, total public expenditure on education for the region 
as a whole was roughly U.S. $2 500 million, which represents approxi- 
mately 2.6 per cent of the aggregate national income of the countries 
concerned. For the individual countries, in the same year, public ex- 
penditure on education ranged from less than 1 per cent to over 5 per 
cent of the national income. The distribution of 11 countries, for which 
comparable data are available for both 1960 and 1965, is given in Table 37. 



Table 37. Public expenditure on education as percentage of 
national income, eleven countries, 1960 and 1965 



Public expenditure on education as 


Number of countries 


percentage of national income 


1960 


1965 


1% or less .... 


1 




1.1 to 2.0% .... 


3 


1 


2.1 to 3.0% 


4 


2 


3.1 to 4.0% .... 


. 1 


4 


4.1 to 5.0% 


1 


3 


Over 5% .... 


1 


1 




IT 


11 



It is clear from Table 37 that countries are devoting to education 
an increasing proportion of their national resources. In I960, eight of 
the 11 countries were spending 3.0% or less whereas, in 1965, the 
majority of them were in the 3.1% to 5% group. Per capita , the region 
was spending on education less than U.S. $1 in 1955, $1.8 in 1962 and 
about $2.5 in 1965. 

The total expenditure on education comprises expenditure from 
public revenues and private institutions , apart from expenditures met by 
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parents for textbooks etc. The role of private institutions varies from country - 
to -country in the region and from one level to another. At the first level of 
education, private institutions, compared to public institutions, have relatively 
a small share in all countries; at the second level, private institutions in some 
countries have almost a dominant position. At the third level, che number of 
countries where the private sector has a major share is fewer than in the case 
of second level education. In countries where the private sector has a large 
share in the educational effort, expenditure for such private education is also 
substantial. By way of illustration, Table 38 presents, for a few countries for 
which relevant data are available, public and total expenditures on education. 



Table 38. Public and Private expenditure on education as percentage 
of national income, selected countries, around 1965 



Country 


Public expenditure only 


Total expenditure 


China ( Taiwan ) 


3.4 


4.2 


India 


2, 1 


2.6 


Korea, Rep. of 


* * * 


3.3 


Philippines 


3.0 


6.2 


Viet -Nam, Rep. of 


2.2 


3.3 



The share of education in total public expenditure varies, ranging from 
less than 12 per cent to over 25 per cent. The distribution of 15 countries is 
given in Table 39 relating public expenditure on education with total government 
expenditure and with national income in 1965 . 



Table 39. Public expenditure on education in relation to total public 

expenditure and national income in 1965 



Proportion of total 



Relation to national income 



public expenditure 


Less than 1.5% 


1.5 to 3.0% 


3.1 to 4.0% 


4.1 to 5.0% 


Less than 12% 


Indonesia 

Nepal 


India 

Viet-Nam, 
Rep. of 






12 to 16.9% 




Pakistan 


Burma 

China 

(Taiwan) 

Iran 


Malaysia 


17 to 25.0% 






Korea, 
Rep. of 
Thailand 


Ceylon 

Singapore 

Cambodia 


More than 25% 








Philippines 
(in 1964) 
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The preceding sections of this review drew attention to the magnitude 
of educational expansion which has taken place in the region during the period 
1950-67. An attempt is made in Table 40 to relate enrolment growth to the 
financial support for education in the countries concerned. 



Table 40. Enrolment at all levels as percentage of total population 

and public expenditure on education as percentage 
of national income, selected countries, 1950-1967 



Country 


Year 


Percentage of 
total population 
enrolled (a) 


Public expenditure on 
education as percentage 
of national income (b) 


Ratio A 1 
(a) /(b) 


Ceylon 


1950 


17.7 


3.0 


5.9 




1955 


19.0 


2.8 


6.8 




1960 


22.7 


5.2 


4.4 


China 










(Taiwan) 


1950 


13.6 


2.6 


5.2 




1954 


15.9 


3.1 


5.1 




1960 


21.5 


2.5 


8 . 6 




1965 


24.1 


3.4 


7.1 




1966 


24.5 


3.5 


7.0 




1967 


24.9 


3.9 


6.4 


India 


1950 


6.7 


0.8 


8.4 




1955 


8.3 


1.3 


6.7 




1960 


10.9 


1.9 


5.7 




1965 


13.9 


2.1 


6.2 


Japan 


1950 


22.5 


4.8 


4.7 




1955 


24.0 


6,1 


3.9 




1960 


24.1 


5.1 


4.7 




1965 


22.4 


5.8 


3.9 




1966 


21.7 


5.7 


3.8 


Korea, 






7 




Rep. of 


1959 


18.1 


^5,6 


3.2 




1965 


22.1 


3.3 


6.7 




1966 


22.8 


2.8 


8.1 




1967 


23.3 


2.9 


8.0 


Pakistan 


1950 


5.7 


0.4 


14,3 




1955 


6.5 


0.5 


13.0 




1960 


7.2 


1.0 


7.2 




1965 


9.3 


1.7 


5.5 




1966 


9.5 


1.4 


6.8 


Singapore 


1960 


24.7 


2 2.9 


8.5 




1965 


26.5 


4.5 


6.5 




1966 


27.2 


4.6 


5.9 



1 Including private expenditure relating to private education. 



2 As percentage of gross domestic product at market prices. 
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The steady increase in the proportion of total population en- 
rolled, other things being equal, is likely to lead to an increase in 
the proportion of national income spent on education. The ratio A in 
the third column of Table 40 gives an indication of the relative change 
between the percentage of population enrolled and the percentage of 
national income spent on education. An increase in ratio A will in- 
dicate a higher rate of increase for enrolment than for expenditure, 
and a decrease in A will be the result of a higher increase in the 
proportion of expenditure than in the proportion enrolled. A reference 
to this Table will show that ratio A was increasing in the earlier 
period in all countries in the region except India and Pakistan. But 
most countries shown in the Table have a decrease of A in the later 
years . This indicated a higher proportionate increase in the financial 
support from public resources than the increase in the enrolment 
ratio. Unit expenditure on education must have increased, therefore, 
not only within each type of education but also for the educational 
system as a whole. This is to be expected because of the prevailing 
trend towards greater expansion at the second and third levels, in 
particular in the expensive science and technology streams. 

In all countries of the region for which data are available, a 
major part of the total public recurring expenditure is taken by tea- 
chers’ salaries. Of ten countries for which the data are given for 
1965 (see Table A 27, page 152), teachers’ salaries accounted for 
over 80% of the recurring expenditure in five countries, for between 
67 and 80% in three countries, and for between 50 and 60% in two 
countries . 

In beginning a discussion on unit recurring expenditure where 
figures are given in a single currency, an important consideration 
must be cited. To make possible any comparison of educational ex- 
penditures which were made in different national currencies, rates of 
exchange must be applied. Since by far the major part of the national 
expenditure on education is spent domestics liy, the difference in pur- 
chasing power of the dollar equivalent between various countries will 
affect the inter -country comparison. In other words, the same amount 
in dollars spent in different countries does not necessarily represent 
the same combination of quantity and quality in services and goods. 

Unit recurring expenditure at the first, second and third levels 
varies considerably, particularly when viewed in terms ofU,S. dollars. 
Table 41 attempts to illustrate this variation for selected countries by 
ranking the countries with respect to unit expenditure at each level. 



Table 4 1 , Unit recurring expenditure on public education by level , 
selected countries, around 1965, in U.S. Dollars 



Country 


First 

level 


Rank 


Second 

level 


Rank 


Third 

level 


Rank 


Singapore 


60 


1 


78 


3 


766 


2 


Malaysia, West 


44 


2 


82 


2 


1 146 


1 


Cambodia 


26 


3 


1 1 1 


1 


212 


5 


Viet -Nam, Rep. of 


19 


4 


75 


4 


273 


3 


Thailand 


13 


5 


60 


5 


232 


4 


China, Rep, of 


12 


6 


43 


6 


197 


6 


Pakistan 


6.7 


7 


18 


7 


59 


9 


Korea, Rep. of 


6.6 


8 


17 


8 


143 


8 


India 


6.5 


9 


13 


9 


181 


7 



Unit recurring expenditure at the first level varies greatly, 
from US $6.5 (India) to $60 (Singapore); at the second level, from 
$13 (India) to $111 (Cambodia); and at the third level, from $59 
(Pakistan) to $1 146 (Malaysia). Quite as striking in its range is the 
ratio of unit costs for different levels of education. By way of illus- 
tration, the ratios of unit costs for the first, second and third levels 
are shown in the following statement for five countries: India (the 
lowest unit costs at the first and second levels), Singapore (the 
highest unit cost at the first level), Cambodia (the highest unit cost 
at the second level), Pakistan (the lowest unit cost at the third level) 
and Malaysia (the highest unit cost at the third level). 





Inter -level ratios 


of unit costs 


1st level 


: 2nd level 


: 3rd level 


India 


1 


2 


: 27 


Singapore 


1 


1.3 


: 12.8 


Cambodia 


1 


4.3 


: 8 


Pakistan 


1 


2,7 


: 8.8 


Malaysia 


1 


1.9 


: 26 



Table 42 on page 50 gives an illustration of the annual financial 
input effort per pupil, by levels, expressed as percentage of per capita 
national income. 
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Table 42 . National income per capita and unit recurring expenditure on 
public education as % of it, by level, selected countries 
around 1965, inU.S. dollars 



Country 


National 

income 




Unit recurring expenditure on public education 
as percentage of per capita national income 




per 

capita 


Rank 


First 

level 


Rank 


Second 

level 


Third 
Rank level 


Rank 


Japan 


694 


1 


16.8 


3 


18.4 


7 


148.8 


7 


Singapore 


508 


2 


1 1.8 


6 


15.3 


9 


150.7 


6 


Malaysia, 
(West Malay- 
sia only) 


253 


3 


17.2 


2 


32.6 


4 


453.2 


1 


China, Rep. 
of 


185 


4 


6.3 


9 


23. 1 


5 


106.7 


9 


Viet -Nam, 
Rep. of 


117 


5 


16.0 


4 


63.8 


2 


233.7 


2 


Cambodia 


112 


6 


23. 1 


1 


98.8 


1 


189.6 


4 


Thailand 


109 


7 


12.3 


5 


55.3 


3 


213.3 


3 


Korea, Rep. 
of 


102 


8 


6.5 


8 


16.8 


8 


140. 1 


8 


Pakistan 


95 


9 


7. 1 


7 


18.8 


6 


62. 1 


10 


India 


91 


10 


7. 1 


7 


13.6 


10 


179.3 


5 



Productivity is usually defined as output:;: input. , An attempt to clas- 
sify some Asian countries (for which data are available) with regard to pro- 
ductivity in primary education may be made by using the retention ratio as a 
tentative indicator for the output, and the unit expenditure as percentage of per 
capita income as a possible indicator for the input. On this basis (see footnote 
1/ on page 51), the picture would appear as follows: 

1. High in the Republic of China and the Republic of Korea ( large 

output: small input); 

2. Medium in Japan, Malaysia and Singapore (large output: large 

input ); 

3. Medium in India and Pakistan ( small output: small input); 

4. Low in Cambodia, Thailand and the Republic of Viet -Nam 

(small output: large input) V. 
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Table A 28 (pages 157-159) gives the distribution of public expen- 
diture on education by level and main purpose for individual countries. 
Since the budgetary classification of public expenditure in most countries 
does not always mark out clearly the levels or main purposes of expen- 
diture allocation, the data on expenditure must be interpreted with cau- 
tion . Table A 28 does however present a broad picture which reflects 
the priorities in educational development as the national authorities view 
them from time to time. In almost all countries, allocations for the se- 
cond and third levels of education show a marked rising trend. Alloca- 
tions for the first level, although showing a declining trend, still form a 
substantial proportion of total educational expenditure in most countries 
and in all Groups. For example, of 14 countries for which data are 
available, the allocations for the first level in 8 countries (and they are 
to be found in all Groups ) are well above 50 per cent of the total educa- 
tional expenditure . 

Increases in the allocations for the second level have gone mainly 
into general secondary education. Vocational and technical education has 
gained but not to an extent that would reflect a fundamental change in the 
pattern of secondary education . The Asian Model U envisaged that, by 
1970, recurrent allocations for the second level s a whole would reach 
about 34 per cent, and second -level vocational and technical education 
about 6 per cent of the total recurrent educational expenditure . While 
most countries are now approaching the target of 34 per cent for second - 
level education, present trends indicate that allocations for vocational 
and technical education are falling short of the mark. The actual expen- 
ditures are given in Table A 29 on pages 160-166. 

Beginning on page 52, statistics on enrolment for the region as a 
whole and for Groups A, B, and C are delineated graphically in a series 
of six charts. These graphic representations summarize the educational 
picture for the Asian region as it appeared in 1967 . Statistical details 
are then presented in Part II which begins on page 59. 



1/ It has to be borne in mind, however, that the retention ratio gives a 
limited picture of the output, as it is only quantitative and does not 
express the differences in quality of primary education in various 
countries. This analysis, therefore, cannot be applied to compare 
educational productivity in countries where the retention ratio is 
approaching 100% and in which there is a probable difference in the 
quality of education. The conclusions of the analysis should there- 
fore be interpreted taking into account the definitions of output and 
input used here . 

2/ Op. cit. p. 70. 
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CHART I. 



Population 5-24 years and enrolment at all levels - The Region 



Millions 
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CHART II. 



Population 5-24 years, enrolment, teachers and institutions 
at all levels - The Region . (Index 1950 = 100) 



Index 




1950 



1955 



CHART III. 



Enrolment by levels of education - The Region (Index 1950 = 100) 



Index 
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CHART IV c 



Percentage female enrolment by levels of education - The Region 
Percentage 
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CHART V. 



Enrolment at all levels as percentage of population 5-24 years - 

The Region and Groups A, B, C 



x— x— * Group A 

Group B 

Percentage Group c 
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CHART Vh 



Percentage distribution of enrolment by levels of education, 1967 - 

The Region and Groups A, B, C 




24 




1st level 
2nd level 
3rd level 





W7A 

Wa. 




/ 



















Group A 



Group B 



Group C 



The Region 



100 Percentage 
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Part II 



STATISTICAL TABLES 
Introductory Note 



Part II of the Review consists of thirty -one tables giving statisti- 
cal information on population, area, illiteracy, educational attainment, 
enrolment, teaching staff, educational institutions and educational ex- 
penditure . 

The data have been gathered from official national publications 
and other documents, notably the Unesco Statistical Yearbook, and United 
Nations publications. Specific references to sources have been noted at 
the bottom of certain tables . (A selected list of documents containing 
educational statistics forms Part III of the Review). 

In case of conflicting data from different sources, the data given 
in official publications, if available, have been used. Where data re- 
ported earlier for some previous years are found to be different from 
the data subsequently acquired for the same item, the later data have 
been used. The data have to be interpreted bearing in mind the limita- 
tions imposed by a lack of uniformity in the concepts, definitions, classi- 
fications and reporting procedures used by the different countries . 

As far as possible, school statistics are given for the school 
years (fiscal year for educational expenditure), beginning in 1950, 1955, 
1960, 1965, 1966, and 1967. Grade enrolment data are presented, as 
far as possible, for every school year over the period 1950-67. 

Owing to rounding off, the totals shown in the tables do not always 
correspond exactly to the sums of their component items . 

The regional totals, wherever they occur, include only eighteen 
countries of the Asian region; namely, Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Republic of China, India, Indonesia, Iran, Republic of Korea, 
Laos, Malaysia, Mongolia, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand and Republic of Viet-Nam. 

St/ 59 
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The following extracts from the Unesco Recommendation c on- 
cerning the Inte rnational Standardization of Educational S tatistics , adopt - 
ed in 1958i/are relevant to the classification by levels and type of educa- 
tion used in this Review. 

"12. Education should be classified as far as possible by level 
as follows: 

(a) Educatio n preceding the first level , which provides edu- 
cation for children who are not old enough to enter a 
school at the first level (e.g. , at nursery school, kinder- 
garten, infant school). 

(b) Education at the first level , of which the main function is 
to provide basic instruction in the tools of learning (e.g* » 
at elementary school, primary school). 

(c) Education at the second level, based upon at least four 
years* previous instruction at the first level, and provid- 
ing general or specialized instruction, or both (e.g. , at 
middle school, secondary school, high school, vocational 
school, teacher -training school at this level). 

(d) Education at the third level, which requires, as a minimum 
condition of admission, the successful completion of edu- 
cation at the second level, or evidence of the attainment of 
an equivalent level of knowledge (e.g* , at university, tea- 
chers college, higher professional school). 

14. Where possible, education of the second level should be 
subdivided by type as follows: 

(a) General education, which does not aim at preparing the 
pupils directly for a given trade or occupation. 

(b) Vocational education , which aims at preparing the pupils 
directly for a trade or occupation other than teaching. 

The following symbols are used: 

Magnitude nil or negligible 
0 Magnitude less than half of unit employed 
. . . Data not available 
. Category not applicable 

* Provisional or estimated data 



1/ Unesco. Manual of educational statistics . Paris, 1961. 241 p. 
™ tables . 
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A 3. Percentage distribution of the population by specified age <• roups, 1960 and 1980 



Country 


Year 


All 

ages 


0-4 


5-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-4''; 


45-59 


60 and 
over 


Afghanistan 


1960 


100 


16.6 


14.0 


12.6 


9.3 


7.2 


24 , 4 


10.1 


5.8 




1980 


100 


15.1 


13.9 


12.4 


10.6 


9.0 


23.5 


9.8 


5.7 


Burma 


1960 


100 


15.6 


12.8 


11.2 


8.8 


8.7 


25 ,9 


11.5 


5.5 




1980 


100 


17.2 


12.9 


11.3 


9.8 


8.5 


23/5 


10.7 


6.3 


Cambodia 


1960 


100 


18.5 


14.8 


11.7 


9.4 


8.1 


23.6 


9.4 


4.5 




1980 


100 


16.9 


14.8 


12.6 


10.8 


9.2 


22.4 


8.8 


4.5 


Ceylon 


1960 


100 


16.6 


14.4 


12.0 


9.4 


7.8 


24.3 


10.3 


5.2 




1980 


100 


15.7 


13.5 


11.6 


10.1 


8.9 


23.6 


10.1 


6.5 


China 


1960 


100 


17.9 


16.3 


11.2 


8.7 


7.0 


24.8 


9.8 


4.2 


(Taiwan) 


1980 


100 


11.9 


11.6 


11. S 


11.4 


10.5 


26.4 


11.1 


5.6 


India 


1960 


100 


16.5 


13.2 


11.3 


9.8 


8.7 


25.5 


10.1 


4.9 




1980 


100 


12.5 


13.0 


12.1 


10.9 


9.4 


25.0 


11.0 


6.1 


Indonesia 


1960 


100 


19.1 


15.8 


9.3 


7.1 


8.4 


27.4 


9.5 


3.4 




1980 


100 


16.8 


13.2 


11.6 


11.2 


9.8 


21.1 


10.9 


5.4 


Iran 


1960 


100 


16.6 


14.0 


12.6 


9.3 


7.2 


24.4 


10.1 


5.8 




1980 


100 


15.1 


13.9 


12.4 


10.6 


9.0 


23.6 


9.8 


5.6 


Korea, 


1960 


100 


18.9 


13.7 


11.2 


9.5 


8.5 


23.3 


9.7 


5.2 


Rep. of 


1980 


100 


15.4 


13.1 


11.5 


10.7 


10.3 


23,4 


9.7 


5.9 


Laos 


1960 


100 


18.0 


14.0 


11.0 


9.0 


8.0 


24.2 


10.9 


4.9 




1980 


100 


21.5 


14.3 


12.6 


10.9 


9.4 


20.7 


7.0 


3.6 


Malaysia 


1960 


.500 


17.4 


15.6 


12.8 


9.3 


8.0 


22.0 


10.1 


4.8 




1980 


100 


18.4 


15.0 


12.3 


10.2 


8.7 


22.8 


7.9 


4.8 


Mongolia 


1960 


100 


16.3 


14.2 


8.8 


7.2 


7.4 


23.2 


13.2 


9.7 




1980 


100 


16.3 


14.2 


8.8 


7.2 


7.3 


23.2 


13.3 


9.7 


Nepal 


1960 


100 


16.8 


14.0 


11.5 


10.0 


8.2 


25.2 


10.0 


4.3 




1980 


100 


17.6 


13.9 


11.6 


9.6 


8.8 


24.1 


9.6 


4.8 


Pakistan 


1960 


100 


18.9 


16,0 


11.1 


9.1 


7.9 


22.8 


14 


.2 




1980 


100 


20.1 


15.5 


12.7 


10.6 


8.7 


20.2 


12.2 


Philippines 


1960 


100 


18.4 


15.3 


12.6 


10.4 


8.5 


22.0 


8.4 


4.4 




1980 


100 


19.9 


15.7 


12.7 


10.3 


8.3 


21.2 


7.6 


4.3 


Singapore 


1960 


100 


18.4 


15.7 


10.8 


7.8 


7.3 


23.7 


11.7 


4.6 




1980 


100 


15.4 


13.5 


11.9 


11.0 


9.9 


22.5 


9.3 


6.5 


Thailand 


1960 


100 


18.4 


14.8 


11.7 


9.8 


8.5 


23.4 


8.9 


4.5 




1980 


100 


18.6 


15.0 


12.3 


10.4 


8.8 


21.6 


8.6 


4.8 


Viet-Nam, 


1960 


100 


18.0 


15.0 


11.0 


9.0 


8.0 


23.6 


10.1 


5.3 


Rep. of 


1980 


100 


16.7 


13.5 


11.4 


9.9 


9.2 


23.6 


10.0 


5.7 



Note. 



Percentages calculated from population estimates 
with An Asian Model of educational development 



prepared for 
published by 



use in connexion 
Unesco in 1966. 
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A 4. Illiterate population and percentage of illiteracy in the population 
15 years of age and over, by sex, last two censuses since 1945 



Country 


Year of 






Illiterate population 




Percentage of illiteracy 


census 




Total 




Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


2 

Afghanistan 


1965 


7 


392 


000 


3 


370 


000 


4 


022 


000 


94 


88 


99 


Burma^ 


3 1953 




583 


336 




135 


098 




448 


238 


30.1 


13.7 


47.2 




^1954 




710 


152 




134 


278 




575 


874 


42.3 


16.6 


66.2 


Cambodia 


5 1958 


1 


526 


700 




457 


100 


1 


069 


600 


69.2 


42.4 


94.7 




1962 


1 


893 


586 




478 


796 


1 


414 


790 


59.0 


30.1 


87.3 


Ceylon 


1953 


1 


576 


798 




513 


811 


1 


062 


987 


32.3 


19.5 


47.3 




1963 


1 


541 


090 




477 


870 


1 


063 


220 


24.9 


14.6 


36.3 


China (Taiwan) 


1956 


2 


407 


171 




791 


480 


1 


615 


691 


46.1 


29.9 


62.5 


India 


e 1951 


173 


857 


820 


78 


630 


730 


95 


227 


090 


80.7 


70.6 


91.6 




? 1961 


186 


924 


443 


78 


194 


680 


108 


729 


763 


72.2 


58.5 


86.8 


Indonesia^ 


1961 


51 


819 


759 


11 


581 


265 


20 


238 


494 


57.1 


42.8 


70.4 


Iran 


1956 


9 


336 


758 


4 


318 


405 


5 


018 


353 


87.2 


80.2 


94.5 




1966 


10 


363 


000 


4 


628 


000 


5 


740 


000 


77.0 


66,3 


87.6 


Japan^ 




























Total 


1960 


1 


425 


600 




310 


200 


1 


115 


400 


2.2 


1.0 


3.3 


Urban 






334 


400 




73 


200 




261 


200 


1.1 


0.5 


1.7 


Rural 




1 

1 


091 


200 




237 


000 




854 


200 


3.1 


1.4 


4.6 


Korea, Rep. of 


1955 


2 


934 


353 




771 


907 


2 


162 


446 


23.2 


12.6 


33.3 




2^1960 


4 


359 


570 


1 


212 


027 


3 


147 


543 


29.4 


16 6 


41.8 


Laos^ 


1962 


1 


025 


000 




456 


000 




569 


000 


72 


70 


73 


Malaysia 




























Sabah 


1960 




196 


198 




88 


623 




107 


575 


76.5 


65.6 


88.5 


Sarawak 


I960 




324 


612 




142 


493 




182 


119 


78.5 


69.1 


87.9 


West Malaysia 


1957 


1 


868 


948 




624 


662 


1 


244 


286 


53.0 


34.1 


73.5 


Mongolia^ 


1962 




597 


000 




208 


000 




389 


000 


30 


21 


39 


Nepal 


1952/54 


4 


808 


919 


2 


190 


869 


2 


618 


050 


94.9 


90.9 


99.4 




1961 


5 


159 


650 


2 


269 


643 


2 


890 


007 


91.2 


83.3 


98.5 


Pakistan^ 




























Total 


1961 


40 


690 


742 


18 


926 


203 


21 


764 


539 


81.2 


71.1 


92.6 


Urban 




4 


558 


120 


2 


231 


141 


2 


326 


979 


63.3 


52.6 


78.9 


Rural 




36 


132 


622 


16 


695 


062 


19 


437 


560 


84.2 


74.7 


94.6 


Philippines 


1948 


4 


214 


203 


1 


866 


021 


2 


348 


182 


40.0 


35.9 


43.8 




1960 


4 


139 


908 


1 


877 


317 


2 


262 


591 


28.1 


25.8 


30.5 


Singapore 


1957 




413 


342 




142 


390 




270 


952 


50.2 


32.3 


70.8 


Thailand 


1947 


4 


833 


747 


1 


571 


207 


3 


262 


540 


48.0 


31.4 


64.4 




1960 


4 


828 


912 


1 


540 


910 


3 


288 


002 


32.3 


20.7 


43.9 


Viet-Nam, Rep. of^ 


1962 


7 


0S5 


000 


3 


197 


000 


3 


858 


000 


84 


77 


90 
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A 4. Illiterate population and percentage of illiteracy in the population 
15 years of age and over, by sex, last two censuses since 1945 (continued) 



Note. In this table, as well as in Table A5, ability to both read and write is used as the 
criterion of literacy; hence all semi-literates - persons who can read but not 
write - are included with illiterates. Persons unspecified for literacy are ex- 
cluded from calculations. For further details on these data see the Unesco 
Statistical Yearbook (1965 and 1967 editions), and the United Nations Demographic 
Yearbook (1963 and 1964 editions). For a methodological discussion on the subject, 
tne reader is referred to Unesco publications World Illiteracy at Mid-Century 
(Paris, 1957) and Statistics of Illiteracy (see Note 1 below). 



1. Official or Unesco estimates published in Statistics of Illiteracy. Report prepared for 

the World Conference of Ministers of Education on the Eradication of Illiteracy, 
Teheran, 8-19 September 1965. Unesco, August 1965, 

2. Population 16 years of age and over. 

3. Population in 252 towns only, approximating the urban areas in the Union. 

4. Population in 2 131 village tracts. 

5. Based on a sample survey. 

6. Based on a 10% sample of census returns. 

7. Excluding Sikkim and North East Frontier Agency. Including Kashmir- Jammu and Goa, 

Daman and Diu. 

8. Excluding West Irian. Data based on a 1% sample of census returns. 

9. Illiteracy defined as "never attended school". 

10. Based on a 20% sample of census returns. 

11. Excluding data for Frontier Regions of West Pakistan (population 3 437 939; of which 

1 791 755 males and 1 646 184 females), 111 369 foreigners (64 824 males; 46 545 
females), and probably also a considerable number of nomads. 
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A 5. Number of illiterates and illiteracy rates in the population 10 years of age and over, 

by sex and age groups, latest census or estimate available 



Country 



Afghanistan^ 



Burma'' 



Cambodia 



Ceylon 



China (Taiwan) 



India^ 



Year of 
census 



1965 



1953 



3 1954 



1962 



1963 



1956 



1961 



Age Illiterate population Percentage of illiteracy 



group 




Total 




Male 




Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


10-14 


1 


466 


000 




657 


000 




809 


000 


86 


77 


96 


15-19 


1 


315 


000 




617 


000 




698 


000 


91 


85 


98 


20-24 


1 


121 


000 




529 


000 




592 


000 


92 


87 


98 


25-34 


1 


778 


000 




849 


000 




929 


000 


94 


90 


99 


35-44 


1 


285 


000 




615 


000 




670 


000 


96 


92 


99 


45-54 




914 


000 




429 


000 




485 


000 


93 


96 


100 


55-64 




633 


000 




267 


000 




366 


000 


99 


98 


100 


65 




463 


000 




166 


000 




297 


000 


99 


98 


100 


11-15 




75 


124 




24 


221 




50 


903 


26.1 


15.9 


37.4 


16-20 




91 


798 




18 


813 




72 


985 


27.2 


11.5 


41.9 


21-25 




77 


367 




17 


982 




59 


385 


27.3 


12.7 


41.9 


26-35 




137 


925 




35 


430 




102 


495 


27.5 


13.5 


42.9 


36-45 




116 


927 




30 


023 




86 


904 


31.6 


15 . 3 


50.1 


46-55 




80 


078 




18 


219 




61 


859 


33 . 2 


14.4 


53.8 


56 




79 


241 




14 


631 




64 


610 


83 . 7 


14.9 


60.4 


16-20 




• < 


i • 




• 


* 




• 


9 


40.6 


IK. 6 


59.8 


21-25 




• c 


> • 




» 


* 




• 


9 


39 . 8 


16.3 


61.1 


26-35 




• i 


i • 




• 


• 




• 


9 


39 , ;< 


15.4 


(1.9 


36-45 




* i 


> • 




• 


• 




• 


• 


48.2 


72.4 


68,9 


46-55 




• i 


i • 




V 


• 




# 




45.4 


16 . 5 


73.1 


56 




• i 


i • 




* 


• 




» 


♦ 


43.5 


17.3 


78.2 


10-14 




385 


394 




149 


804 




235 


590 


51.0 


38.7 


63.8 


15-19 




253 


794 




69 


438 




184 


356 


47.7 


26.0 


69.5 


20-24 




264 


219 




62 


478 




201 


741 


56.5 


27.5 


83.9 


25-34 




521 


689 




142 


588 




379 


101 


65.4 


36.4 


93.2 


35-44 




402 


517 




124 


473 




278 


044 


69.6 


43.0 


96.1 


45-54 




297 


119 




97 


075 




200 


044 


71.9 


46.9 


97.1 


55-64 




191 


206 




64 


607 




126 


599 


73.7 


49.6 


97.9 


65 




119 


502 




38 


200 




81 


302 


**p /> 

* f 9 V/ 


49.9 


98.2 


10-14 




203 


700 




91 


100 




112 


600 


15.3 


13.4 


17.3 


15-19 




139 


610 




50 


460 




89 


150 


13.7 


9.7 


17.8 


20-24 




139 


850 




39 


760 




100 


090 


15.8 


9.0 


22.5 


25-34 




298 


030 




79 


250 




218 


780 


21.0 


10.8 


31.8 


35-44 




300 


280 




81 


260 




219 


,/20 


26.3 


13.6 


42.0 


45-54 




254 


900 




80 


020 




174 


880 


32.3 


18.2 


49.9 


55-64 




196 


920 




70 


370 




126 


550 


38.3 


23.7 


58.2 


65 




181 


970 




65 


260 




116 


710 


48.1 


31.6 


67.8 


12-14 




97 


906 




19 


578 




77 


518 


16.5 


6.4 


27.2 


15-19 




249 


219 




70 


483 




178 


736 


26.2 


14.4 


38.6 


20-24 




207 


622 




45 


386 




162 


236 


29.1 


14.7 


40.1 


25-34 




511 


524 




143 


895 




367 


629 


37.9 


20.7 


56.2 


35-44 




508 


022 




180 


291 




327 


731 


52.0 


33 . 6 


74.6 


45-54 




445 


560 




172 


996 




272 


564 


68 . 0 


49.7 


88.9 


55-64 




282 


624 




112 


730 




169 


894 


80.4 


64.8 


95 . 5 


65 




202 


584 




65 


690 




136 


894 


87.9 


72.4 


98.0 


10-14 


28 


444 


157 


11 


966 


167 


16 


477 


990 


57.7 


45.6 


71.6 


15-19 


22 


079 


495 


8 


913 


702 


13 


165 


793 


61.6 


47.9 


76.2 


20-24 


24 


776 


910 


9 


133 


540 


15 


643 


370 


66.4 


50.2 


81.8 


25-34 


48 


164 


212 


19 


845 


445 


28 


318 


767 


71.5 


57.5 


86.1 


35-44 


36 


014 


028 


15 


685 


516 


20 


328 


512 


74.6 


61.1 


89.8 


45-59 


35 


164 


027 


15 


788 


892 


19 


375 


135 


78.2 


65.4 


92.9 


60 


20 


567 


811 


8 


747 


752 


11 


820 


059 


83.3 


70.8 


95.7 
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A 5. Number of illiterates and illiteracy rates in the population 10 years of age and over, 
by sex and age groups, latest census or estimate available (continued) 



Country 



Year of 
census 



Age Illiterate population 



Percentage of illiteracy 



Indonesia* 5 



1961 



Iran 



1966 



Japan 



1960 



Korea, Rep. of 



1960 



Laos 



19 ^ 



Malaysia 

Sabah 



1960 



Sarawak 



1960 



group 




Total 




Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


10-14 


2 


278 


489 


1 


029 


182 


1 


249 


307 


27.9 


23.8 


32.4 


15-19 


2 


486 


692 




897 


842 


1 


588 


850 


32.3 


23.4 


41.0 


20-24 


3 


315 


001 




895 


160 


2 


4 19 


841 


42.5 


25.9 


55.8 


25-34 


8 


794 


328 


2 


807 


176 


5 


987 


152 


55.4 


38.3 


70.1 


35-44 


6 


932 


817 


2 


689 


044 


4 


243 


773 


62.6 


47.0 


79.1 


45-54 


5 


166 


401 


2 


076 


910 


3 


089 


491 


73.4 


58.4 


88.7 


55-64 


3 


003 


194 


1 


294 


500 


1 


708 


694 


80.1 


68.2 


92,3 


65 


2 


051 


849 




892 


617 


1 


159 


232 


85.2 


76.1 


93.8 


10-14 


1 


426 


300 




523 


600 




902 


700 


47.0 


32.7 


63.2 


15-19 


1 


225 


300 




468 


900 




756 


400 


57.8 


44.0 


71.9 


20-24 


1 


123 


200 




404 


300 




718 


900 


67.7 


52.2 


81.3 


25-34 


2 


579 


500 


1 


111 


800 


1 


467 


700 


78.3 


67.5 


89.1 


35-44 


2 


247 


900 


1 


110 


000 


1 


137 


900 


81.3 


73.0 


91.4 


45-54 


1 


348 


500 




646 


100 




702 


400 


84.9 


76.5 


94.3 


55-64 




963 


200 




454 


900 




508 


300 


89.1 


81.6 


97.0 


65 




880 


400 




432 


000 




448 


400 


91.7 


85.9 


98.2 


12-14 




f • 


• 




• 


• 




* 


• 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


15-19 




« t 


i 




• 


i 




i 


t 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


20-24 




* i 






• 


i 




t 


t 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


25-34 




* t 


4 




• 


t 




i 


t 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


35-44 




• i 


i » 




• 


• 




i 


• 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


45-54 




} i 


i • 




• 


• 




• 


• 


1.1 


0.7 


1.4 


55-64 




« i 


i i 




• 


• 




i 


• 


2.9 


1.5 


4.3 


65 




t i 


I « 




• i 


> • 




* 


i 


18.9 


7.6 


27.5 


13-14 




94 


434 




28 


092 




66 


342 


3.5 


4.8 


12.6 


15-24 




464 


390 




136 


663 




327 


727 


10.0 


5.6 


14.7 


25-34 




643 


571 




112 


618 




530 


953 


18.6 


6.8 


29.1 


35-44 




863 


240 




216 


672 




646 


568 


33.2 


17.0 


48.8 


45-54 




896 


765 




273 


933 




622 


832 


46.8 


28.9 


64.3 


55-64 




779 


129 




253 


503 




525 


626 


63.3 


43.1 


81.8 


65 




709 


290 




217 


753 




491 


537 


76.0 


53.9 


92.9 


10-14 




142 


000 




60 


000 




82 


000 


53 


46 


58 


15-19 




125 


000 




55 


000 




70 


000 


57 


48 


64 


20-24 




130 


000 




61 


000 




69 


000 


68 


64 


71 


25-34 




236 


000 




106 


000 




130 


000 


74 


75 


73 


35-44 




191 


000 




85 


000 




106 


000 


74 


72 


75 


45-54 




151 


000 




70 


000 




81 


000 


78 


77 


79 


55-64 




107 


000 




44 


000 




63 


000 


82 


80 


84 


65 




85 


000 




35 


000 




50 


000 


84 


83 


85 


10-14 




31 


541 




15 


485 




16 


056 


71.6 


67.1 


76.5 


15-19 




24 


247 




9 


948 




14 


299 


62.7 


50.6 


75.1 


20-24 




25 


713 




10 


720 




14 


993 


67.9 


54.5 


82.5 


25-34 




54 


794 




24 


254 




30 


540 


78.0 


66.5 


90.4 


35-44 




42 


685 




20 


268 




22 


417 


31.6 


72.1 


92.6 


45-54 




26 


337 




12 


731 




13 


606 


82.7 


72.4 


95.3 


55-59 




6 


621 




3 


268 




3 


353 


83.1 


72.8 


96.3 


60 




15 


801 




7 


434 




8 


367 


89.4 


81.5 


97.8 


10-14 




43 


291 




19 


856 




23 


435 


54.9 


47.7 


62.9 


15-19 




40 


891 




15 


611 




25 


280 


61.5 


49.1 


72.9 


20-24 




36 


802 




14 


017 




22 


785 


68.3 


55.9 


79.1 


25-34 




80 


908 




33 


348 




47 


560 


79.8 


69.0 


89.6 


35-44 




67 


865 




30 


949 




36 


916 


84.7 


75.9 


93.8 


45-54 




48 


656 




23 


940 




24 


716 


85.9 


77.5 


95.9 


55-59 




13 


857 




7 


292 




6 


565 


86.0 


78.3 


96.4 


60 




35 


633 




17 


336 




18 


297 


91.9 


86.0 


98.2 
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A 5. Number of illiterates and illiteracy rates in the population 10 years of age and over, 
by sex and age groups, latest census or estimate available (continued) 



Country 



Year of Age Illiterate population Percentage of illiteracy 

census group 

Total Male Female Total Male Female 



Malaysia (cont'd) 

O 

West Malaysia 



Mongolia 



2 



Nepal 



Pakistan 



9 



Philippines 



Singapore 



Thailand 



1957 



1962 



1961 



1961 



1960 



1957 



1960 



10-14 




199 


090 




73 


037 




126 


053 


29.6 


21.3 


38.6 


15-19 




190 


212 




50 


780 




139 


432 


31.9 


18.0 


46.0 


20-24 




220 


153 




57 


782 




162 


371 


42.2 


23.2 


61.1 


25-34 




405 


805 




111 


392 




294 


413 


49.2 


27.4 


71.6 


35-44 




374 


962 




119 


448 




255 


514 


57.9 


35.1 


83.7 


45-54 




330 


117 




132 


196 




197 


921 


65.7 


46.0 


91.5 


55-64 




202 


850 




91 


627 




111 


223 


72.2 


55.2 


94.9 


65 




143 


352 




60 


675 




r 


677 


82.4 


67.5 


96.9 


10-14 




183 


000 




91 


000 




92 


000 


9.1 


9.0 


9.1 


15-19 




87 


000 




39 


000 




48 


000 


4.3 


3.9 


4.7 


20-24 




133 


000 




65 


000 




68 


000 


6.6 


6.5 


6.7 


25-34 




196 


000 




101 


000 




95 


000 


9.8 


10.1 


9.4 


35-44 




303 


000 




92 


000 




211 


000 


15.1 


9.2 


21.0 


45-54 




764 


000 




172 


000 




592 


000 


38.2 


17.2 


59.1 


55-64 


1 


370 


000 




472 


000 




89S 


000 


68.5 


47.2 


89.8 


65 


1 


784 


000 




798 


000 




986 


000 


89.2 


79.8 


98.5 


10-14 




962 


936 




481 


602 




481 


334 


90.8 


85.5 


96.9 


15-19 




715 


926 




328 


223 




387 


703 


83.6 


80.5 


96.9 


20-24 




704 


813 




291 


799 




413 


014 


89.4 


79.8 


97.6 


25-34 


1 


386 


509 




599 


945 




786 


564 


91.2 


83.1 


98.6 


35-44 




966 


178 




436 


166 




530 


012 


91.6 


84.0 


98.9 


45-54 




685 


374 




312 


099 




373 


275 


92.5 


85.7 


99.2 


55-59 




209 


488 




96 


934 




112 


554 


92.5 


85.7 


99.3 


60 




460 


355 




194 


967 




265 


388 


94.1 


87.7 


99.4 


10-14 


6 


111 


526 


3 


009 


321 


3 


102 


205 


74.3 


63.9 


82.8 


15-19 


5 


519 


642 


2 


399 


894 


3 


119 


748 


74.2 


62.5 


86.6 


20-24 


5 


301 


148 


2 


227 


383 


3 


073 


765 


76.9 


64.4 


89.4 


25 


29 


869 


952 


14 


298 


926 


15 


571 


026 


83.4 


74.1 


94.6 


10-14 




932 


216 




517 


439 




414 


777 


27.1 


29.3 


24.8 


15-19 




414 


047 




220 


000 




194 


047 


14.7 


15.9 


13.6 


20-24 




379 


613 




176 


024 




203 


589 


15.4 


14.7 


16.1 


25-34 




813 


949 




357 


383 




456 


566 


23.2 


20.8 


25.5 


35-44 




845 


361 




374 


535 




470 


826 


33.4 


30.0 


36.8 


45-54 




700 


760 




310 


318 




390 


442 


40.2 


34.9 


45.8 


55-64 




478 


113 




214 


910 




263 


203 


52.0 


44.4 


60.6 


65 




508 


065 




224 


147 




283 


918 


68.8 


60.8 


76.8 


10-14 




42 


413 




17 


094 




25 


319 


31.3 


24.1 


39.2 


15-19 




47 


922 




17 


179 




30 


743 


35.4 


24.5 


47.0 


20-24 




50 


294 




16 


237 




34 


057 


42.3 


26.6 


58.9 


25-34 




91 


896 




29 


296 




62 


600 


45.8 


26.8 


68.5 


35-44 




82 


700 




27 


974 




54 


726 


52.2 


31.4 


79.2 


45-54 




72 


944 




28 


098 




44 


846 


61.8 


42.1 


87 . 1 


55-64 




42 


970 




16 


389 




26 


581 


70.1 


50.6 


91.8 


65 




24 


616 




7 


217 




17 


399 


80.1 


59.0 


94.0 


10-14 




441 


198 




209 


940 




231 


258 


14.3 


13.4 


15.2 


15-19 




288 


496 




113 


528 




174 


968 


11.5 


9.0 


14.1 


20-24 




387 


171 




138 


615 




248 


556 


16.0 


11.4 


20.6 


25-34 




790 


228 




270 


051 




520 


177 


20.7 


14.1 


27.1 


35-44 




992 


389 




286 


590 




705 


799 


39.6 


22.7 


56.7 


45-54 


1 


014 


393 




298 


880 




715 


513 


56.7 


33.4 


80.1 


55-64 




773 


954 




247 


753 




526 


201 


68.8 


45.0 


91.7 


65 




558 


899 




175 


997 




382 


902 


76.1 


53.9 


93.8 
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